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GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. 


CurIsTMAS is coming. Cold.weather, snow 
in the streets, mince-pies, and our little boys 
and girls home for the holidays. Kind- 


| hearted people’s donations for the poor-boxes. 


Turkeys from the country ; Goose Clubs in 
town ; plums and candied citron in the 
windows of the grocers’ shops ; hot elder- 
wine ; snap-dragon ; hunt the slipper; and 
the butcher’s and baker’s quarterly bills. 
The great anniversary of humanity gives signs 


| of its approach, and with it the joyfulness, 
| and unbending, and unstarching of white 
| neckcloths, and genial charity, and genial 
| hand-shaking and good-fellowship, which, 
| once a-year at least, dispel the fog of caste 
| and prejudice in this land of England. Christ- 
| mas is coming, and, in his jovial train, come 
_ also the Pantomimes. 


Goodness ! though we know them all by 


| heart, how we love those same Pantomimes 
| still! 
| steal the same sausages, and have been asked 


Though we have seen the same Clowns 


by the Pantaloon “how we were to-morrow ?” 
for years and years, how we delight in the 
There 
can’t be anything esthetic in a pantomime— 
it must be deficient in the “unities;” it has 
no “epopoea,” or anything in the shape of 


| dramatic property, connected with it ; yet it 


must have something good about it to make 


| us roar at the old, old jokes, and wonder at 


the old tricks, and be delighted with the old 
eae fairies, and coloured fires. Perhaps 
there may be something in the festive season, 
something contagious in the wintry jollity of 
the year, that causes us, churchwardens, house- 
holders, hard men of business, that we may 
be, forget parochial squabbles, taxes and 
water-rates, discount and agiotage, for hours, 
and enter, heart and soul, into participation 
and appreciation of the mysteries of “ Harle- 
quin ee deta ; or the Enchanted Fairy of 
the Island of Abracadabra.” Possibly there 
may be something in the shrill laughter, the 
ecstatic hand-clapping, the shouts of triumph- 
ant laughter of the little children, yonder. 
It may be, after all, that the sausages, and 
the spangles, the tricks and coloured fires 
of Harlequin Fee-fo-fum may strike some 


|| long-forgotten chords ; rummage up long- 
| hidden sympathies; wake up kindly feelings 


Lestenesees 


VOL lv, 


and remembrances of things that were, ere 
parochial squabbles, water-rates, and discount 
had being ; when we too were little children ; 
when our jackets buttoned over our trousers, 
and we wore frills round our necks, and lon 
blue sashes round our waists. Else why pee 
something like a wateriness in the eye, and a 
huskiness in the throat (not sorrowful, though) 
come over us, amid the most excruciatingly 
comic portion of the “ comic business ?” Else 
why should the lights, and the music, the 
children’s laughter, and the spangled fairies 
conjure up that mind-picture, half dim and 
half distinct, of our Christmases years : 
of “Magnall’s Questions,” and emancipation 
from the cane of grandmamma, who always 
kept sweet-stuff in her pockets; of Uncle 
William, who was never without a store of 
half-crowns wherewith to “tip” us; of poor 
Sister Gussey, who died ; of the childish joys 
and griefs, the hopes and fears of Christmas, 
in the year eighteen hundred and—— ; never 
mind how many. 

Hip, hip, hip! for the Pantomime, how- 
ever! Exultingly watch the Clown through 
his nefarious career ; roar at Jack-pudding 
tumbling ; admire the paint on his face ; 
marvel at the “halls of splendour” and 
“glittering coral caves of the Genius of the 
Sea,” till midnight comes, and the green baize 
curtain rolls slowly down, and brown holland 
draperies cover the ormolu decorations of 
the boxes. Then, if you can spare half-an- 
hour, send the little children home to Bromp- 
ton with the best of governesses, and tarry 
awhile with me while I discourse of what 
goes on behind that same green curtain, 
of what has gone on, before the Clown 
could steal his sausages, or the spangled 
Fairy change an oak into a magic temple, or 
the coloured fires light up the “Home of 
Beauty in the Lake of the Silver Swans.” Let 
me, as briefly and succinctly as I can, en- 
deavour to give you an idea of the immense 
labour, and industry, and perseverance—of the 
nice ingenuity, and patient mechanical skill— 
of the various knowledge, necessary, nay, 
indispensable—ere Harlequin Fee-fo-fum can 
be put upon the stage; ere the green baize 
can rise, disclosing the coral caves of the 
Genius of the Sea. Let us put on the cap 
of Fortunio, and the stilts of Asmodeus ; let 
us go back to when the pantomime was but 
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an embryo of comicality, and, in its progress 
towards the glory of full-blown pantomime- 
hood, watch the labours of the Ants behind 
the Baize—ants, without gzaggeration ; for, if 
ever there was a human ant-hill, the working 
department of a theatre is something of that 
sort. 

And mere amusement—your mere en- 
lightenment on a subject, of which my 
readers may possibly be ignorant, are not 
the sole objects I have in view. I do 
honestly think that the theatrical profession 
and its professors are somewhat calumniated ; 
that people are rather too apt to call theatres 
sinks of iniquity and dens of depravity, and 
to set down all actors as a species of diverting 
vagabonds, who have acquired a knowledge 
of their calling without study, and exercise it 
without labour. I imagine, that if a little 
more were known of how hard-working, in- 
dustrious, and persevering theatricals, as a 
body, generally are,—of what has to be done 
behind the scenes of a theatre, and how it is 
done for our amusement,—we should look 
upon the drama with a more favourable eye, 
and look upon even poor Jack-pudding (when 
he has washed the paint off his face) with a 
little more charity and forbearance. 

Fortunio-capped, then, we stand in the 
green room of the Theatre Royal, Hatton 


Garden, one bleak November morning, while 
the stage manager reads the manuscript of 
the opening to the new grand pantomime of 


Harlequin Fee-fo-fum. 


at this reading, the lecture being preliminary, 
and intended for the sole behoof of the working 
ants of the theatrical ant-hill—the fighting 
ants will have another reading to themselves. 
This morning are assembled the scene-painter, 


an individual bespattered from head to foot | 


with splashes of various colours, attired in a 
painted ragged blouse, a battered cap, and 
slipshod slippers. You would be rather sur- 
prised to see him turn out, when his work is 
over, dressed like a gentleman (as he is, and an 
accomplished gentleman to boot), Near him 
is the property-man, also painted and be- 
spattered, and strongly perfumed with a 
mingled odour of glue and turpentine. Then 
there is the carpenter, who twirls a wide- 
awake hat between his fingers, and whose 
attire generally betrays an embroidery of 
shavings. The leader of the band is present. 
On the edge of a chair sits the author— 
not necessarily a seedy man, with long hair 
and a manuscript peeping out of his coat- 
pocket—but a well-to-do Tooking gentleman, 
probably ; with rather a nervous air just 
now, and wincing somewhat, as the droning 
voice of the stage manager gives utterance to 
his comic combinations, and his creamiest 
jokes are met with immovable stolidity from 
the persons present. Catch them laughing ! 
The scene painter is thinking of “heavy sets ” 
and “ cut cloths,” instead of quips and conun- 
drums. The carpenter cogitates on “ sinks’ 


* 
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The dramatic per- | 
formers—the pantomimists are not present 


(Conducted by 
and “slides,” “strikes” and “pulls.” The 
property-man ponders ruefully on the immense 
number of comic masks to model, and coral 
branches to paint; while the master and 
mistress of the wardrobe, whom we have 
hitherto omitted to mention, mentally cast up 
the number of ells of glazed calico, silk, satin, 
and velvet required. Lastly, enthroned in 
awful magnificence in some dim corner, sits 
the management—a portly, port-wine-voiced 
management, may be, with a white hat, and a 
double eye-glass with a broad ribbon. This 
incarnation of theatrical power throws in an 
occasional “Good!” at which the author 
colours, and sings a mental pcean, varied by 
an ejaculation of “Can’t be done! ”—at 
which the dramatist winces dreadfully. 

The reading over, a short, desultory con- 
versation follows. It would be better, Mr, 
Brush, the painter, suggests, to make the 
first scene a “close in,” and not a “sink.” 
Mr. Tacks, the carpenter—machinist, we 
mean—intimates in a somewhat threatening 
manner, that he shall want a “power of nails 
|and screws ;” while the master of the ward- 
robe repudiates, with respectful indignation, 
an economical suggestion of the management 
touching the renovation of some old ballet 
dresses by means of new spangles, and the 
| propriety of cutting up an old crimson velvet 
curtain, used some years before, into costumes 
for the supernumeraries. As to the leader of 
the band, he is slowly humming over a very 
“Little Warbler” of popular airs, which he 
thinks he can introduce; while the stage 
manager, pencil in hand, fights amicably with 
the author as to the “cuts” necessary to 
make the pantomime read with greater 
smartness. All, however, agree that it will 
do ; and to each working ant is delivered a 
“plot ” of what he or she has to manufacture 
by a given time (generally a month or six 
| weeks from the day of reading). Mr. Brush 
has a “plot” of so many pairs of flats and 
| wings, so many “ borders” and set pieces, so 
}many cloths and backings. Mr. Tacks has a 
| similar one, as it is his department to prepare 
the canvasses and machinery on which Mr. 
Brush subsequently paints. Mr. Tagg, the 
wardrobe keeper, is provided with a list of 
the fairies’, demons’, kings’, guards’, and 
| slaves’ costumes he is required to confection- 
ner ; and Mr. Rosin, the leader, is presented 
with a complete copy of the pantomime itself, 
in order that he may study its principal 
points, and arrange characceristic music for 
it. As for poor Mr. Gorget, the property- 
man, he departs in a state of pitiable be- 
wilderment, holding in his hand a portentous 
list of properties required, from regal crowns 
to red-hot pokers. He impetuously demands 
“How it’s all to be done in a month?” 
Done, it will be, notwithstanding. The stage 
manager departs in a hurry (iy which stage 
managers generally are, twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four), and, entrapping the Clown 
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GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. 


of immense comic abilities, and distinguished; Such a noise of sawing, and chopping. 
for training all sorts of animals, from the| hammering, and chiselling! The shop is a 
goose which follows him like a dog, to a| large one, its size corresponding to the area 
jackass-foal which resides in his sitting-| of the stage beneath. Twenty or thirty men 
room), enters into an animated pantomimic| are at work, putting together the framework 
conversation with him, discoursing especially | of “ flats,” and covering the framework itselt 
of the immense number of “ bits of fat” for} with canvas. Some are constructing the long 


him (Clown) in the pantomime. 

The author’s name we need not mention ; 
it will appear in the bill, as it has appeared 
in (and across) many bills, stamped and un- 
stamped, before. When the officials have 
retired, he remains awhile with the manage- 
ment—the subject of conversation mainly 
relating to a piece of grey paper, addressed 
to Messrs, Coutts, Drummonds, or Childs, 

For the next few days, though work has 
not actually commenced in all its vigour, 
great preparations are made. Forests of 
timber, so to speak, are brought in at the 
stage door. Also, bales of canvas, huge 
quantities of stuffs for the wardrobe ; foil- 
paper, spangles and Dutch metal, generally. | 
Firkins of size, and barrels of whitening, 
arrive for Mr. Brush ; hundred-weights of! 
glue and gold-leaf for Mr. Gorget, not for- 
getting the “power of nails and screws” for 
Mr. Tacks, Another day, and the ants are} 
all at work behind the baize for Harlequin 
Fee-fo-fum. 

Fortunio’s cap will stand us in good stead 
again, and we had better attach ourselves to | 
the skirts of the stage manager, who is here, | 
there, and everywhere, to see that the work | 
is being properly proceeded with. The car- 
penters have been at work since six o’clock | 
this nice winter morning ; let us see how they 
are getting on after breakfast. 

We cross the darkened stage, and, ascending | 
avery narrow staircase at the back thereof, | 
mount into the lower range of “ flies.” A mix- 
ture this of the between-decks of a ship, a repe- 
walk, and the old wood-work of the Chain-pier 
at Brighton. Here are windlasses, capstans, 
ropes, cables, chains, pulleys innumerable. | 
Take care! or you will stumble across the 





species of winnowing-machine, used to imitate 
the noise of wind, and which is close to the 
large sheet of copper which makes the 
thunder. . The tin cylinder, filled with peas, 


cylinders, or rollers, used for “drops,” or: 
“cloths ;” while others, on their knees, are 
busily following with a hand-saw the outline 
of a rock, or tree, marked in red lead by the 
scene painter on profile (thin wood) required 
for a set piece. Mr. Tacks is in his glory, 
with his “ power of nails and screws ” around 
him. He pounees on the official immediately. 
He must have “ more nails,” more “ hands ;” 
spreading out his own emphatically. Give 
him “hands!” The stage manager pacifies 
and promises, Stand by, there, while four 
brawny carpenters rush from another portion 
of the “shop” with the “ Pagoda of Arabian 
Delights,” dimly looming through canvas and 
whitewash ! 

A curious race of men are these theatrical 
carpenters. Some of them growl bits of’ 
Italian operas, or melodramatic music, as 
they work. They are full of traditional lore 
of the “Lane” and the “Garden” in days of 
yore. Probably their fathers and grand- 
fathers were theatrical before them ; for it is 
rare to find a carpenter of ordinary life at stage 
work, or vice versd. Malignant members of 
the ordinary trade whisper even that. their 
work never lasts, and is only fit for the ideal 
carpentry of a theatre. There is a legend, 
also, that a stage carpenter being employed 
once to make a coffin, constructed it after the 
Hamlet manner, and ornamented it with seroll- 
work, They preserve admirable discipline, and 
obey the master carpenter implicitly ; but, 
work once over, and out of the theatre, he is 
no more than one of themselves, and takes 
beer with Tom or Bill and the chair at their 
committee and sick club réunions, in a per- 
fectly republican and fraternal manner. 
These men labour from six in the morning 
until six in the evening; and, probably, as 
Fee-fo-fum is a “heavy pantomime,” from 
seven until the close of the performances. 
At night, when the gas battens below the flies 


used for rain and hail, is down-stairs ; but} are all lighted, the heat is somewhat oppres- 
you may see the wires, or “travellers,” used | sive; and, if you lie on your face on the floor, 
by “flying fairies,” and the huge counter-|and gaze through the chinks of the planking, 
weights and lines which work the curtain} you will hear the music in the orchestra, and 
and aect-drop. Up then, again, by a ladder, | catch an occasional glimpse of the performers 
into range of flies, No. 2, where there}on the stage beneath, marvellously fore- 
are more pulleys, windlasses, and counter-|shortened, and microscopically diminished. 
weights, with bridges crossing the stage, and|The morning we pay our visit, a rehearsal is 
lines working the borders, and gas-pipes, with | going on below, and a hoarse command is 
coloured screens, called “ mediums,” which are | wafted from the stage to “ stop that hammer- 
used to throw a lurid light of a moonlight|ing” while Mare Antony is pronouncing his 
on scenes of ba‘tles or conflagrations, where | oration over the dead body of Cesar. The 
the employment of coloured fires is not de-|stage manager, of course, is now wanted 
sirable. Another ladder (a rope one this|down-stairs, and departs, with an oft-iterated 
time) has still to be climbed: and now we]injunction to “get on.” We, too, must “ get 
find ourselves close to the roof of the theatre,|on” without him; which, still using For- 
and in the carpenter’s shop. tunio’s invisibility, we will endeavour to do. 
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We enter another carpenter’s shop, smaller, 
but on the same level, and occupying a space 
above the horse-shoe ceiling of the audience 
part of the theatre. A sort of martello of 
wood occupies the centre of this apartment, 
its summit going through the roof. This is 
at once the ventilator, and the “chandelier 
house” of the theatre. If we open a small 
door, we can descry, as our eyes become 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, that it is 
floored with iron, in ornamented scroll-work, 
and opening with a hinged trap. We can 
also see the ropes and pulleys, to which are 
suspended the great centre chandelier, and 
by which it is hauled up every Monday 
morning to be cleaned. More carpenters are 
busily at work, at bench and trestles, sawing, 
gluing, hammering. Hark! we hear a noise 
like an eight-day clock on a gigantic scale 
running down. ‘They are letting down a pair 
of flats in the painting-room. Let us see 
what they are about in the painting-room 
itself. 

Pushing aside a door, for ever on the swing, 
we enter an apartment, somewhat narrow, 
if taken in comparison with its length, but 
very lofty. Half the roof, at least, is skylight. 
A longitudinal aperture in the flooring 
traverses the roem close to the wall. This is 
the “cut,” or groove, half a foot wide, and 
seventy feet in depth, perhaps, in which 
hangs a screen of wood-work, called a 
“frame.” On this frame the scene to be 
painted is placed; and, by means of a 
counter-weight and a windlass, is worked up 
and down the cut, as the painter may require; 
the sky being thus as convenient to his hand, 
as the lowest stone or bit of foliage in the 
foreground. When the scene is finished, a 
signal is given to “stand clear” below, and a 
bar in the windlass being removed, the frame 
slides with immense celerity down the cut 
to the level of the stage. Here the car- 
penters remove the flats, or wings, or what- 
ever else may have been painted, and the 
empty frame is wound up again into the 
painting-room. Sometimes, instead of a cut, a 


“bridge” is used. In this case the scene itself | 


remains stationary, and the painter stands on 
a platform, which is wound up and down by 
a windlass as he may require it—a ladder 
being placed against the bridge if he wishes 
to descend without shifting the position of 
his platform. When the scene is finished, a 
trap is opened in the floor, and the scene 
slung by ropes to the bottom. The “cut” 
and frame are, it is needless to say, most con- 
venient, the artist being always able to 
contemplate the full effect of his work, and 
to provide himself with what colours, or 
sketches, he may need, without the trouble 
of ascending and descending the ladder. 

Mr. Brush, more bespattered than ever, 
with a “double tie” brush in his hand, is 
knocking the colour about, bravely. Five or 
six good men and true, his assistants, are also 
employed on the scene he is painting—the 





(Conducted by 


fairy palace of Fee-fo-fum, perchance. One 
is seated at a table, with something very like 
the toy theatres of our younger days, on 
which we used to enact that wonderful 
“ Miller and his Men,” with the famous cha- 
racters (always in one fierce attitude of tri- 
umphant defiance, we remember) of Mr. Park 
before him. It is, in reality, a model of the 
stage itself; and the little bits of pasteboard 
he is cutting out and pasting together form 
portions of a scene he is modelling “ to scale ” 
for the future guidance of the carpenter. 
Another is fluting columns with a thin brush 
called a “quill tool,” and a long ruler, or 
“straight-edge.” Different portions of the 
scene are allotted to different artists, accord- 
ing to their competence, from Mr. Brush, who 
finishes and touches up everything, down to 
the fustian-jacketed whitewasher, who is 
“priming” or giving a preparatory coat of 
whiting and size to a pair of wings. 

If you are at all curious to know how the 
brilliant scenes you see at night are painted, 
you may watch the whole process of a pair of 
flats growing into a beautiful picture, under 
Mr. Brush’s experienced hands. First, the 
scene, well primed, and looking like a gigantic 
sheet of coarse cartridge paper ou a stretcher, 
is placed on the frame; then, with a long 
pole, cleft at the end, and in which is stuck 
a piece of charcoal, Mr. Brush hastily scrawls 
(as it seems) the outline of the scene he is* 
about to paint. Then, he and his assistants 
“draw in” a finished outline with a small 
brush and common ink, which, darkening as 
it dries, allows the outline to shine through 
the first layers of colour. Then, the white- 
washer “labourer,” as he is technically called, 
is summoned to “lay in” the great masses of 
colour, sky, wall, foreground, &c., which he 
does with huge brushes. Then, the shadows 
are “picked in” by assistants, to whom enters 
speedily Mr. Brush, with a sketch in one 
hand and brushes in the other, and he finishes 
—finishes, too, with a delicacy of manipulation 
and nicety of touch which will rather sur- 
prise you—previously impressed as you may 
have been with an idea that scenes are 
painted with mops, and that scenic artists 
are a superior class of house-painters. Stay, 
here is the straight line of a cornice to be 
ruled from one part of the scene to the 
other, a space fifty feet wide, perhaps. Two 
labourers, one at either end, hold a string 
tightly across where the desired line is to be. 
This string has been well rubbed with pow- 
dered charcoal, and, being held up in some 
part, for a moment, between the thumb and 
finger, and then smartly vibrated on to the 
canvas, again leaves a mark of black char- 
coal along the whole length of the line, which 
being followed by the brush and ink, serves 
for the guide line of the cornice. Again, the 
wall of that magnificent saloon has to be 
covered with an elaborate scroll-work pat- 
tern. Is all this outlined by the hand, think 
you ? No; a sheet of brown paper, perforated 
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with pin-holes with a portion of the desired 

attern, is laid against the scene ; the whole 
is then gently beaten with a worsted bag full 
of powdered charcoal, which, penetrating 
through the pin-holes, leaves a dotted outline, 
capable of repetition ad infinitum by shifting 
the pattern. This is called “ pouncing.” 
Then some of the outlines of decoration are 
“stencilled;” but for foliage and rocks, 
flowers and water, I need not tell you, my 
artistical friend, that the hand of Mr. Brush 
is the only pouncer and stenciller. For so 
grand a pantomime as “ Fee-fo-fum,” a scene 
will, probably, after artistic completion, be 
enriched with foil paper and Dutch metal. 
Admire the celerity with which these pro- 
cesses are effected. First, an assistant cuts 
the foil in narrow strips with a penknife ; 
another catches them up like magic, and glues 
them ; another claps them on the canvas, and 
the scene is foiled. Then Mr. Brush advances 
with a pot, having a lamp beneath, filled with 
a composition of Burgundy pitch, rosin, glue, 
and bees-wax, called “mordant.” With this 
and a camel-hair brush he delicately outlines 
the parts he wishes gilt. Half-a-dozen assist- 
ants rush forward with books of Dutch metal, 
and three-fourths of the scene are covered, in 
a.trice, with squares of glittering dross. The 
superfluous particles are rubbed off with a 
dry brush, and, amid a very Danaéan shower 
of golden particles, the outlines of mor- 
dant, to which the metal has adhered, be- 
come aay apparent in a_ glittering 
net-work, 

All around this chamber of the arts are 
hung pounces and stencils, like the brown- 
e er patterns in a tailor’s shop. There is a 
edge running right round the room, on which 
is placed a long row of pots filled with the 
colours used, which are ground in water, and 
subsequently tempered with size, a huge 
cauldron of which is now simmering over the 
ample fire-place. The colour-grinder himself 
stands before a table, supporting an ample 
stone slab, on which, with a marble muller, 
he is grinding Dutch pink lustily. The 
painter’s palette is not the oval one used by 
picture painters, but a downright four-legged 
table, the edges of which are divided into 
compartments, each holding its separate dab 
of colour, while the centre serves as a space 
whereon to mix and graduate the tints. ‘The 
whitewashed walls are scrawled over with 
rough sketches and memoranda, in charcoal 
or red lead, while a choice engraving, here 
and there, a box of water colours, some deli- 
cate flowers in a glass, some velvet drapery 
pinned against the wall, hint that in this 
timber-roofed, unpapered, uncarpeted, size- 
and-whitewash-smelling workshop, there is 
Art as well as Industry. 

Though it is only of late years, mind you, 
that scene-painters have been recognised as 
artists at all. They were called daubers, 
whitewashers, paper-hangers, by that class of 
artists to whom the velvet cap, the turn-down 





collars, and the ormolu frame, were as the 
air they breathed. These were the gentle- 
men who thought it beneath the dignity of 
art to make designs for wood engravers, to 
paint porcelain, to draw patterns for silk 
manufacturers, Gradually they found out 
that the scene-painters made better archi- 
tects, landscape painters, professors of per- 
spective, than they themselves did. Gradually 
they remembered that, in days gone by, such 
men as Salvator Rosa, Inigo Jones, and Philip 
de Loutherbourg were scene-painters; and 
that, in our own times, one Stanfield had not 
disdained size and whitewash, nor a certain 
Roberts thought it derogatory to wield the 
“double tie” brush. Scene-painting thence- 
forward looked up; and even the heavy 
portals of the Academy moved creakingly on 
their hinges for the admittance of distin- 
guished professors of scenic art. 

We have been hindering Mr. Brush quite long 
enough, I think, even though we are invisible ; 
so let us descend this crazy ladder, which leads 
from the painting-room down another flight 
of stairs. So: keep your hands out before 
you, and tread cautiously, for the manage- 
ment is chary of gas, and the place is pitch 
dark. Now, as I open this door, shade your 
eyes with your hand a moment, lest the sud- 
den glare of light dazzle you. € 

This is the “ property room.” In this vast, 
long, low room, are manufactured the “ pro- 
perties ”°—all the stage furniture and para- 
phernalia required during the performance of 
a play. Look around you, and wonder. The 
walls and ceiling are hung, the floor and 
tables cumbered with properties :—Shylock’s 
knife and scales, Ophelia’s coffin, Paul Pry’s 
umbrella, Macbeth’s truncheon, the caldron 
of the Witches, Harlequin’s bat, the sickle of 
Norma, Mambrino’s helmet, swords, lanterns, 
banners, belts, hats, daggers, wooden sirloins 
of beef, Louis Quatorze chairs, papier-mAché 
goblets, pantomime masks, stage money, 
whips, spears, lutes, flasks of “rich bur- 
gundy,” fruit, rattles, fish, plaster images, 
drums, cocked hats, spurs, and bugle-horns, are 
strewn about, without the slightest attempt at 
arrangement or classification. Tilted against 
the wall, on one end, is a four-legged banquet- 
ing table, very grand indeed,—white marble 
top and golden legs. At this table will noble 
knights and ladies feast richly off wooden 
fowls and brown-paper pies, quafling, mean- 
while, deep potationsof toast-and-water sherry, 
or, haply, golden goblets full of nothing at all. 
Some of the goblets, together with elaborate 
flasks of exhilarating emptiness, and dishes 
of rich fruit, more deceptive than Dead Sea 
apples (for they have not even got ashes 
inside them), are nailed to the festive board 
itself. On very great occasions the bowl is 
wreathed with cotton wool, and the viands 
smoke with a cloud of powdered lime. Dread- 
fully deceptive are these stage banquets and 
stage purses. The haughty Hospodar of 
Hungary drinks confusion to the Bold Bandit 
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of Bulgaria in a liquorless cup, vainly thirst- 
ing, meanwhile, for a pint of mild porter 
from the adjacent hostelry. Deep are his 
retainers in the enjoyment of Warden pies 
and lusty capons, while their too often empty 
interiors cry dolorously for three penn’orth of 
cold boiled beef. Liberal is he also of broad 
florins, and purses of moidores, accidentally 
drawing, perchance, at the same time, a Lom- 
bardian debenture for his boots from the 
breast of his doublets. The meat is a sham, 
and the wine a sham, and the money a sham ; 
but are there no other shams, oh, brothers 
and sisters! besides those of the footlights ? 
Have I not dined with my legs under sham 
mahogany, illuminated by sham wax-lights ? 
Has not a sham hostess helped me to sham 
boiled turkey? Has not my sham health 
been drunk by sham friends? Do I know 
no haughty Hospodar of Hungary myself ? 

There is one piece, and one piece only, on 
the stage, in which a real banquet—a genuine 
spread—is provided. That piece is “No 
Song, No Supper.” However small may be 
the theatre—however low the state of the 
finances—the immemorial tradition is re- 
spected, and a real leg of mutton graces the 
board. Once, the chronicle goes, there was a 
heartless monster, in property-man shape, who 
substituted a dish of mutton chops for the 
historical gigot. Execration, abhorrence, ex- 
pulsion followed his iniquitous fraud, and he 
was, from that day, a property-man accursed. 
Curiously enough, while the leg of mutton in 
“No Song, No Supper,” is always real, the 
cake, introduced in the same piece, is as inva- 
riably a counterfeit—the old stock wooden 
cake of the theatre. When it shall be known 
why waiters wear white neckcloths, and dust- 
men shorts and ankle-jacks, the proximate 
cause of this discrepancy will, perhaps, be 
pointed out. 

To return to the property-room of the 
Theatre Royal, Hatton Garden. Mr. Gorget, 
the property “master,” as he is called, is 
working with almost delirious industry. He 
has an imperial crown on his head (recently 
gilt—the crown, not the head—and placed 
there to dry), while on the table before him 
lies a mass of modelling clay, on which his 
nimble fingers are shaping out the matrix of 
a monstrous human face, for a pantomimic 
mask. How quickly, and with what facility 
he moulds the hideous physiognomy into 
shape—squeezing the eyelids, flattening the 
nose, elongating the mouth, furrowing the 
cheeks! When this clay model is finished, it 
will be well oiled, and a cast taken from it in 
plaster of Paris. Into this cast (oiled again) 
strips of brown paper, well glued and sized, 
will be pasted, till a proper thickness is 
obtained. When dry, the cast is removed, 
and the hardened paper mask ready for 
colouring. At this latter process, an assistant, 
whose nose and cheeks are pientifully enriched 
with Dutch metal and splashes of glue, is at 
work. He is very liberal with rose pink to 
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the noses, black to the eyebrows, and white 
to the eye. Then Mrs. Gorget, a mild little 
woman, who has been assiduously spangling 
a demon’s helmet, proceeds to ornament the 
masks with huge masses of oakum and horse- 
hair, red, brown, and black, which are destined 
to serve as their coiffure. Busily other assist- 
ants are painting tables, gilding goblets, and 
manufacturing the multifarious and bewilder- 
ingly miscellaneous articles required in the 
“comic business” of a pantomime: the 
sausages which the Clown purloins, the bustle 
he takes from the young lady, the fish, eggs, 
poultry, warming-pans, babies, pint pots, 
butcher’s trays, and legs of mutton, incidental 
to his checkered career. 

Others besides adults are useful in the pro- 
perty-room. <A bright-eyed little girl, Mr. 
Gorget’s youngest, is gravely speckling a 
plum-pudding ; while her brother, a stalwart 
rogue of eleven, sits on a stool with a pot full 
of yellow ochre in one hand, and a brush in 
the other, with which he is giving a plentiful 
coat of bright yellow colour to a row contain- 
ing a dozen pairs of hunting boots. These 
articles of costume will gleam to-night on the 
legs and feet of the huntsmen of his highness 
the Hospodar, with whom you are already 
acquainted. Their wearers will stamp their 


jsoles on the merry green-sward—ha, ha!— 


waving above their heads the tin porringers, 
supposed to contain Rhine wine or Buaerische 
beer. 

Mr. Gorget will have no easy task for the 
next three weeks. He will have to be up early 
and late until “ Fee-fo-fum” is produced. The 
nightly performances have, meanwhile, to 
be attended to, and any new properties 
wanted must be made, and any old ones 
spoilt must be replaced, in addition to what is 
required for the pantomime. And something 
more than common abilities must have abiding 
place in a property-man, although he does 
not receive uncommonly liberal remuneration. 
He must be a decent upholsterer, a carpenter, 
a wig-maker, a painter, a decorator, accurate 
as regards historical propriety, a skilful 
modeller, a facile carver, a tasteful em- 
broiderer, a general handy man and jack-of-all- 
trades. He must know something of pyro- 
technics, a good deal of carving and gilding, 
and a little of mechanics. For this he gets, 
perhaps, fifty shillings a-week. 

Let us come away from the property room, 
giving a glance into that grim, cavernous, 
coal-holey place on the left, where all the 
broken-up, used-out, properties are thrown, 
and is a sort of limbo of departed pamtomimes ; 
and peeping curiously also into the room, 
where, on racks and on hooks, are arranged 
the cuirasses, muskets, swords, spears and 
yeomanry helmets, which form the armoury 
of the theatre. Time presses, and we 
must have a look at the proceedings in the 
wardrobe. 

Mr. Baster is busily stitching, with many 
other stitchers (females) all of a row. His 
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place of work is anything but large, and 
movement is rendered somewhat inconve- 
nient, moreover, by a number of heavy 
presses, crammed to repletion with the cos- 
tumes of the establishment. Mr, Baster has 
been overhauling his stock, to see what he 
can conveniently use again, and what is really 
wanted new. He has passed in review the 
crimson velvet noblemen, the green-serge re- 
tainers, the spangled courtiers, the glazed-calico 
slaves, the “shirts,” “shapes,” “ Romaldis,” 
and “strips” of other days. He has held 
up to the light last year’s Clown’s dress, and 
shakes his head ruefully, when he contem- 
plates the rents and rivings, the rags and 
tatters, into which that once brilliant costume 
is reduced. Clown must, evidently, be new 
all over. His fore-woman is busy spangling 
Harlequin’s patch-work dress ; while, in the 
hands of his assistants, sprites and genii, slaves 
and evil spirits, are in various stages of com- 
— So, in the ladies’ wardrobe, where 

iss de Loggie and her assistants are stitching 
for dear life, at Sea-nymphs’, and Sirens’, and 
Elfins’ costume; and where Miss Mezzanine, | 
who is to play Columbine, is agonizingly | 
inquisitive as to the fit of her skirt and} 
spangles, 

Work, work, work, everywhere ;—in the 
bleak morniug, when play-goers of the previous 
night have scarcely finished their first sleep; 
at night, to the music of the orchestra below, | 
and amid the hot glare of the gas. Mr. Tacks 
carries screws in his waistcoat pockets, and 
screws in his mouth. Mr. Gorget grows abso- 
lutely rigid with glue, while his assistants’ 
heads and hands are unpleasantly enriched | 
with Dutch metal and foil-paper; and the 
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ache, and the perspiration streams from their 
limbs. 


sheets and counterpanes mean. 
dragon for Mr. Tacks, no hunt-the-slipper for | 


jin bamboo walking-sticks. 
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Work, work, work, and Christmas-eve is 
here. Nails, hammers, paint-brushes, needles, 
muscles and limbs going in every direc- 
tion. Mr. Brush has not had his boots 
cleaned for a week, and has forgotten what 
No snap- 


Mr, Gorget. Pleasant Christmas greetings 
and good wishes, though, and general surmises 
that the pantomime will be a “stunning ” one. 
Christmas-day, and, alas and alack! no | 
Christmas beef and pudding, save that from 
the cook-shop, and perchance the spare repast 
in the covered basin which little Polly Bruggs 
brings stalwart Bill Bruggs, the carpenter, | 
who is popularly supposed to be able to carry 
a pair of wings beneath each arm. Incessant 
fiddling from the répétiteur. “Trip,” “rally,” 
and “jump,” for the pantomimists. Work on 
the stage, which is covered with canvas, and | 
stooping painters, working with brushes stuck 
Work in the flies, | 
and work underneath the stage, on the um- 
brageous mezzonine floor, where the cellar- 
men are busily slinging “sinks” and “rises,” 
and greasing traps. An overflow of proper- | 
ties deluges the green room ; huge masks leer 
at you in narrow passages ; pantomimic wheel- 
barrows and barrel-organs beset you at every 
step. So all Christmas-night. 

Hurrah for Boxing-day! The “compli- 
ments of the season,” and the “original dust- 
man.” Tommy and Billy (suffering slightly 
from indigestion) stand with their noses glued 
against the window-panes at home, watching 
anxiously the rain in the puddles, or the || 











staircase is blocked up with frantic waiters | accumulating snow on the house-tops. Little | 
laden with chops and stout for Mr. Brush and | Mary’s mind is filled with radiant visions of 
his assistants. The management smiles ap-| the resplendent sashes she is to wear, and the 
provingly, and winces uneasily, occasionally, as | gorgeous fairies she is to see. John, the foot- 
Boxing-day draws near; the stage manager man, is to escort the housemaid into the pit ; 


is unceasing in his “get ons.” All day long | 
the private door of the management is assailed | 
by emissaries from Mr. Tacks for more nails, | 
from Mr. Brush for more Venetian red and | 
burnt sienna, from Mr. Baster for more 
velvet, from Mr. Gorget for more glue. The) 
management moves uneasily in its chair. 
“ Great expense,” it says. “If it should fail?” 
“Give us more nails, hands, Venetian red, 
velvet, and glue, and we'll xo¢ fail,” chorus 
the ants behind the baize. 

Nor must you suppose that the panto- 
mimists—Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and 
Columbine—nor the actors playing in the open- 
ing, nor the fairies who fly, nor the demons 
who howl, nor the sprites who tumble, are idle. 
Every day the opening and comic scenes are re- 
hearsed. Every day a melancholy man, called 
the répétiteur, takes his station on the stage, 
which is illumined by one solitary gas jet; and, 
tothe dolour-musie he conjures from his fiddle, 
the pantomimists, in over-suits of coarse linen, 
tumble, dance, jump, and perform other gym- 
nastic exercises in the gloom, until their bones 


even Joe Barrikin, of the New Cut, who sells 
us our cauliflowers, will treat his “ missus” toa 
seat in the gallery for the first performance of 
Harlequin Fee-fo-fum. 

There—the last clink of the hammer is 
heard, the last stroke of the brush, and the 
last stitch of the needie. The management | 
glances with anxious approval at the elabo- | 
rately funny bill prepared of the evening’s | 
entertainment. It is six o’clock in the even- | 
ing. The Clown (Signor Brownarini, of the | 
Theatres Royal) has a jug of barleywater | 
made, his only beverage during his tumbling, 
and anxiously assures himself that there isa || 
red-hot poker introduced into the comic busi- 
ness ; “ else,” says he, “the pantomime is sure 
to fail.” It is astonishing what a close connec- 
tion there is between the success of a panto- 
mime and that red-hot poker. Seven o'clock, 
and one last frantic push to get everything 
ready. Tommy, Billy, Mary, Papa and 
Mamma, arrive in flies, broughams, or cabs. 
The footman and housemaid are smiling in 
the pit; and Joe Barrikin is amazingly jolly 


as 
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and thirsty, with his “missus ” in the gallery. 


Now then, “Music!” “ Play up!” “Order, 
order!” and “Throw him over!” “George 
Barnwell,” or “Jane Shore,” inaudible of 
course, and then “Harlequin Fee-fo-fum, or 
the Enchanted Fairy of the Island of Abraca- 
dabra.” Fun, frolic, and gaiety ; splendour, 
beauty, and blue-fire; hey for fun! “How 
are you to-morrow ?” and I hope success and 
crowded houses till the middle of February, 
both for the sake of the author, the manage- 
ment, and the Theatre Royal, Hatton Garden, 
generally. 

The ants behind the baize have worked 
well, but they have their reward in the 
“glorious success” of the pantomime they 
have laboured so hard at. They may wash 
their faces, and have their boots cleaned now ; 
and who shall say that they do not deserve 
their beer to-night, and their poor salaries next 
Saturday ? 

Dear readers, as Christmas time comes on, 
pause a little ere you utterly condemn these 
poor play-acting people as utter profligates, 
as irreclaimable rogues and vagabonds. Con- 
sider how hard they work, how precarious is 
their employment, how honestly they endea- 
vour to earn their living, and to do their 
duty in their state of life. Admit that there 
is some skill, some industry, some perseve- 
rance, in all this, not misdirected if promoting 
harmless fancy and innocent mirth. 


THE LEGEND OF THE WEEPING 


CHAMBER. 


A STRANGE story was once told me bya 
Levantine lady of my acquaintance, which I 
shall endeavour to relate—as far as I am able 
with the necessary abridgments—in her own 
words. The circumstances under which she 
told it were peculiar. The family had just 
been disturbed by the visit of a ghost—a real 
ghost, visible, if not palpable. She was not 
what may be called superstitious ; and though 
following with more or less assiduity the 
practices of her religion, was afflicted now and 
then with a fit of perfect materialism. I was 
surprised, therefore, to hear her relate, with 
every appearance of profound faith, the follow- 
ing incidents :— 

here is an old house in Beyrout, which, for 
many successive years, was inhabited by a 
Christian family. It is of great extent, and 
was of yore fitted for the dwelling of a prince. 
The family had, indeed, in early times been 
very rich ; and almost fabulous accounts are 
current of the wealth of its founder, Fadlallah 
Dahfin. He was a merchant; the owner of 
ships, the fitter-out of caravans. The regions 
of the East and of the West had been visited 
by him ; and, after undergoing as many 
dangers and adventures as Sinbad, he had 
returned to spend the latter days of his life in 
his native city. He built, accordingly, a 
magnificent dwelling, the courts of which he 
adorned with marble fountains, and the 
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chambers with silk divans ; and he was envied 
on account of his prosperity. 

But, in the restlessness of his early years, 
he had omitted to marry, and now found 
himself near the close of his career without 
an heir to inherit his wealth and to per- 
petuate his name. This reflection often dis- 
turbed him; yet he was unwilling to take 
a wife because he was old. Every now 
and then, it is true, he saw men older than he, 
with fewer teeth and whiter beards, taking to 
their bosoms maidens that bloomed like peaches 
just beginning to ripen against a wall; and 
his friends, who knew he would give a magni- 
ficent marriage-feast, urged him to do like- 
wise. Once he looked with pleasure on a 
young person of not too tender years, whose 
parents purposely presented her to him ; but 
having asked her in a whisper whether she 
would like to marry a withered old gentleman 
like himself, she frankly confessed. a pre- 
ference for his handsome young clerk, Harma, 
who earned a hundred piastres a month. 
Fadlallah laughed philosophically, and took 
care that the young couple should be married 
under happy auspices. 

One day he was proceeding along the street 
gravely and slowly—surrounded by a number 
of merchants proud to walk by his side, and || 
followed by two or three young men, who || 
pressed near in order to be thought of the 
company, and thus establish their credit— 
when an old woman espying him, began to || 
ery out, “Yeh! yeh! this is the man who | 
has no wife and no child—this is the man 
who is going to die and leave his fortune to || 
be robbed by his servants, or confiscated by || 
the governor! And yet, he has a sagacious 
nose” —(the Orientals have observed that there 
is wisdom in a nose)—“ and a beard as long | 
asmy back! Yeh! yeh! what a wonderful || 
sight to see !” 

Fadlallah Dah&n stopped, and retorted, 
smiling: “Yeh ! yeh ! this is the woman that 
blames an old man for not marrying a young 
wife. Yeh! yeh! what a wonderful sight 
to see!” 

Then the woman replied, “O my lord, every | 
pig’s tail curls not in the same direction, nor || 
does every maiden admire the passing quality || 
of youth. If thou wilt, I will bestow on thee 
a wife, who will love thee as thou lovest thy- 
self, and serve thee as the angels serve Allah. 
She is more beautiful than any of the 
daughters of Beyrout, and her name is Selima, 
a name of good augury.” 

The friends of Fadlallah laughed, as did the 
young men who followed in their wake, and 
urged him to go and see this peerless beauty, 
if it were only for a joke. Accordingly, he 
told the woman to lead the way. But she 
said he must mount his mule, for they had 
to go some distance into the country. He 
mounted and, with a single servant, went 
forth from the gates—the woman preceding 
—and rode until he reached a village in 
the mountains. Here, in a poor little 
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house, he found Selima; clothed in the 
very commonest style, engaged in making 
divan cushions. She was a marvellously 
beautiful girl, and the heart of the merchant 
' at once began to yearn towards her: yet he 
endeavoured to restrain himself, and said, 
|| “This beautiful thing is not for me.” But the 
' woman cried out, “Selima, wilt thou consent 
' to love this old man?” The girl gazed in his 
face awhile, and then, folding her hands across 
her bosom, said, “ Yes ; for there is goodness 
in his countenance.” Fadlallah wept with 
joy ; and, returning to the city, announced his 
approaching marriage to his friends. Ac- 
cording to custom, they expressed civil sur- 
prise to his face; but, when his back was 
turned, they whispered that ,he was an old 
fool, and had been the dupe of a she-ad- 
venturer, 

The marriage took place with ceremonies 
of royal magnificence; and Selima, who 
passed unmoved from extreme poverty to 
abundant riches, seemed to merit the position 
of the greatest lady in Beyrout. Never 
was woman more prudent than she. No one 
ever knew her previous history, nor that of 
her mother. Some said that a life of misery, 
perhaps of shame, was before them, when this 
unexpected marriage took place. Selima’s 
gratitude to Fadlallah was unbounded ; and 
out of gratitude grew love. The merchant 
daily offered up thanks for the bright diamond 
which had come to shine in his house. 

In due time a child was born; a boy 
lively as his mother ; and they named him 
Halil. With what joy he was received, 
what festivities announced the glad intelli- 
gence to the town, may easily be imagined. 
Selima and Fadlallah resolved to devote 
themselves to his education, and determined 
that he should be the most accomplished 
youth of Bar-er-Shim. But a long succession 
of children followed, each more beautiful than 
the former—some boys, some girls ; and every 
new comer was recéived with additional de- 
light and still grander ceremonies; so that 
the people began to say, “Is this a race of 
sovereigns ?” 

Now, Halil grew up to the age of twelve— 
still a charming lad ; but the parents, always 
fully occupied by the last arrival, had not 
carried out their project of education. He 
was as wild and untamed as a colt, and spent 
more of his time in the street than in the com- 
ar of his mother ; who, by degrees, began to 

ook upon him with a kind of calm friend- 
ship due to strangers. Fadlallah, as he took 
his accustomed walk with his merchant friends, 
used from time to time to encounter a ragged 
boy fighting in the streets with the sons of 
the Jew butcher ; but his eyes beginning to 
grow dim, he often passed without recog- 
nising him. One day, however, Halil, breath- 
less and bleeding, ran up and took refuge 
beneath the skirts of his mantle from a crowd 
of savage urchins. Fadlallah was amazed, and 
said, “O, my son—for I think thou art my 
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son—what evil hath befallen thee, and where- 
fore do I see thee in this state?” The boy, 
whose voice was choked by sobs, looked up 
into his face, and said, “ Father, I am the son 
of the richest merchant of Beyrout, and be- 
hold, there is no one so little cared for as I.” 

Fadlallah’s conscience smote him, and he 
_— the boy’s bleeding face with the corner 

of his silk caftan, and blessed him ; and, taking 
him by the hand, led him away. The mer- 
chants smiled benignly one to the other, and, 
pointing with their thumbs, said, “ We have 
seen the model youth!” 

Whilst they laughed and sneered, Fadlallah, 
humbled, yet resolved, returned to his house, 
leading the ragged Halil, and entered his 
wife’s chamber. Selima was playing with her 
seventh child, and teaching it to lisp the word 
“Baba”—about the amount of education 
which she had found time to bestow on each 
of her offspring. When she saw the plight of 
her eldest son she frowned, and was about to 
scold him ; but Fadlallah interposed, and said, 
“ Wife, speak no harsh words. We have not 
done our duty by this boy. May God forgive 
us ; but we have looked on those children 
that have bloomed from thee, more as play- 
things than as deposits for which we are 
respousible. Halil has become a wild out-of- 
doors lad, doubting with some reason of our 
love. It is too late to bring him back to the 
destiny we had dreamt of; but he must not 
be left to grow up thus uncared for. I have a 
brother established in Bassora ; to him will I 
send the lad to learn the arts of commerce, 
and to exercise himself in adventure, as his 
father did before him. Bestow thy blessing 
upon him, Selima (here the good old man’s 
voice trembled), and may God in his mercy 
forgive both thee and me for the neglect 
which has made this parting necessary. I 
shall know that I am forgiven if, before I go 
down into the tomb, my son return a wise 
and sober man ; not unmindful that we gave 
him life, and forgetting that, until now, we 
have given him little else.” 

Selima laid her seventh child in its cradle 
of carved wood, and drew Halil to her bosom ; 
and Fadlallah knew that she loved him still, 
because she kissed his face, regardless of the 
blood and dirt that stained it. She then 
washed him and dressed him, and gave him a 
purse of gold, and handed him over to his 
father ; who had resolved to send him off by 
the caravan that started that very afternoon. 
Halil, surprised and made happy by unwonted 
caresses, was yet delighted at the idea of 
beginning an adventurous life; and went 
away, manfully stifling his sobs, and endea- 
vouring to assume the grave deportment of a 
merchant. Selima shed a few tears, and then, 
attracted by a crow and a chuckle from the 
cradle, began to tickle the infant’s soft double 
chin, and went on with her interrupted lesson, 
“ Baba, Baba!” 

Halil started on his journey, and having 
passed through the Valley of Robbers, the 
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Valley of Lions, and the Valley of Devils— 
this is the way in which Orientals localise the 
supposed dangers of travelling—arrived at 
the good city of Bassora; where his uncle 
received him well, and promised to send him 
as supercargo on board the first vessel he 
despatched to the Indian seas. What time 
was spent by the caravan upon the road, the 
narrative does nct state. Travelling is slow 
work in the East; but almost immediately 
on his arrival in Bassora, Halil was engaged 
in a love adventure. If travelling is slow, 
the approaches of manhood are rapid. The 
youth’s curiosity was excited by the extra- 
ordinary care taken to conceal his cousin 
Miriam from his sight; and having intro- 
duced himself into her garden, beheld, and, 
struck by her wonderful beauty, loved her. 
With an Orientai fondness, he confessed the 
truth to his uncle, who listened with anger 
and dismay, and told him that Miriam was 
betrothed to the Suitan. Halil perceived 
the danger of indulging his passion, and pro- 
mised to suppress it ; but whilst he played a 


prudent part, Miriam’s curiosity was also) 


excited, and she too beheld and loved her 
cousin. Bolts and bars cannot keep two such 
affections asunder. They met and plighted 
their troth, and were married secretly, and 


were happy. But inevitable discovery came. | 


Miriam was thrown into a dungeon ; and the 


unhappy Halil, loaded with chains, was put | 


on board a vessel, not as supercargo, but as 
prisoner ; with orders that he should be left 


in some distant country. 

Meanwhile a dreadful pestilence fell upon 
Beyrout, and among the first sufferers was an 
eighth little one, that had just learned to say 


“Baba!” Selima was almost too astonished 


to be grieved. It seemed to her impossible | 
that death should come into her house, and | 
meddle with the fruits of so much suffering | 


and love. When they came to take away the 
little form which she had so often fondled, 


her indignation burst forth, and she smote the | 


first old woman who stretched out her rough 
unsympathetic hand. But a shriek from her 
waiting-women announced that another vic- 
tim was singled out ; and the frantic mother 
rushed like a tigress to defend the young that 
yet remained to her. But the enemy was 
invisible ; and (so the story goes) all her little 
ones drooped one by one and died ; so that on 
the seventh day Selima sat in her nursery 
gazing about with stony eyes, and counting 
her losses upon her fingers—Iskender, Selima, 
Wardy, Fadlallah, Hanna, Hennenah, Gereges 
—seven in all. Then she remembered Halil, 
and her neglect of him ; and, lifting up her 
veice, she wept aloud; and, as the tears 
rushed fast and hot down her cheeks, her 
heart yearned for her absent boy, and she 
would have parted with worlds to have fallen 
upon his breast—would have given up her life 
in return for one word of pardon and of love. 

Fadlallah came in to her ; and he was now 
very old and feeble. His back was bent, and 
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{Conducted by 
his transparent hand trembled as it clutched 
a cane. A white beard surrounded a still 
whiter face ; and as he came near his wife, he 
held out his hand towards her with an uncer- 
tain gesture, as if the room had been dark, 
This world appeared to him but dimly. 
“ Selima,” said he, “ the Giver hath taken. 
We, too, must go in our turn. Weep, my 
love ; but weep with moderation, for those 
little ones that have gone to sing in the golden 
cages of Paradise. There is a heavier sorrow 
in my heart. Since my first-born, Halil, de- 
parted for Bassora, I have only written once 
to learn intelligence of him. He was then 
well, and had been received with favour by 
his uncle. We have never done our duty 
by that boy.” His wife replied, “Do not 
reproach me; for I reproach myself more bit- 
terly than thou canst do. Write, then, to thy 
brother to obtain tidings of the beloved one. 
I will make of this chamber a weeping cham- 
ber. It has resounded with merriment enough. 
All my children learned to laugh and to talk 
here. I will hang it with black, and erect a 
tomb in the midst; and every day I will 
come and spend two hours, and weep for those 
who are gone and for him who is absent.” Fad- 
lallah approved her design ; and they made 
a weeping chamber, and lamented together 
every day therein. But their letters to Bas- 
sora remained unanswered ; and they began 
to believe that fate had chosen a solitary tomb 
for Halil. 

One day a woman, dressed in the garb of 
the poor, came to the house of Fadlallah with 
a boy about twelve years old. When the 


| merchant saw them he was struck with amaze- 
|ment, for he beheld in the boy the likeness of 


his son Halil ; and he called aloud to Selima, 
who, when she came, shrieked with amaze- 
ment. The woman told her story, and it 
appeared that she was Miriam. Having spent 
some months in prison, she had escaped and 
taken refuge in a forest in the house of her 
nurse. Here she had given birth to a son, 
whom she had called by his father’s name. 
When her strength returned, she had set out 
as a beggar to travel over the world in search 
of her lost husband. Marvellous were the 
adventures she underwent, God protecting her 
throughout, until she came to the land of 
Persia, where she found Halil working as a 
slave in the garden of the Governor of Fars. 
After a few stolen interviews, she had again 
resumed her wanderings to seek for Fadlallah, 
that he might redeem his son with wealth ; 
but had passed several years upon the road. 
Fortune, however, now smiled upon this 
unhappy family, and in spite of his age, Fad- 
lallah set out for Fars. Heaven made the 
desert easy, and the road short for him. On 
a fine calm evening he entered the gardens of 
the governor, and found his son gaily singing 
as he trimmed an orange tree. After a vain 
attempt’ to preserve an incognito, the good old 
man lifted up his hands, and shouting, “ Halil, 
my first born!” fell upon the breast of the 
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astonished slave. Sweet was the interview in 
the orange grove, sweet the murmured con- 
versation between the strong young man and 
the trembling patriarch, until the perfumed 
dew of evening fell upon their heads. Hialil’s 
liberty was easily obtained, and father and 
son returned in safety to Beyrout. Then the 
Weeping Chamber was closed, and the door 
walled up; and Fadlallah and Selima lived 
happily until age gently did its work at their 
appointed times; and Halil and Miriam in- 
herited the house and the wealth that had 
been gathered for them. 

The supernatural part of the story remains 
to be told. The Weeping Chamber was never 
again opened ; but every time that a death was 
| about to occur in the family, a shower of 
| heavy tear-drops was heard to fall upon its 
marble floor, and low wailings came through 
the walled doorway. Years, centuries, passed 
away, and the mystery repeated itself with 
unvarying uniformity. The family fell into 
poverty, and only occupied a portion of the 
| house, but invariably before one of its members 
sickened unto death, a shower of heavy drops, 
as from a thunder cloud, pattered on the 
oe of the Weeping Chamber, and was 
heard distinctly at night through the whole 
house. At length the family quitted the coun- 
try in search of better fortunes elsewhere, 
and the house remained for a long time unin- 
| habited. 

The lady who narrated the story went to live 
in the house, and passed some years without 
being disturbed ; but one night she was lying 
awake, and distinctly heard the warning 
shower dripping heavily in the Weeping 
Chamber. Next day the news came of her 
mother’s death, and she hastened to remove 
to another dwelling. The house has since 
been utterly abandoned to rats, mice, beetles, 
and an occasional ghost seen sometimes 
streaming along the rain-pierced terraces. 
| No one has ever attempted to violate the 
solitude of the sanctuary where Selima wept 
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he finds the condition of the inn improving, 
the revenue on the rise, and therefore he has 
quietly accepted the Chiltern Hundreds of 
the chimney corner. He says of himself that 
he is nothing but an old-world landlord, fit 
to serve his equals, who are old-world also ; 
but the fine lords out of Berlin and England 
break his peace, and give too many orders. 
When the migration of the civilised hordes be- 
gan seriously to disturb peace in the Pinzgau, 
the crabbed old ruler threw his crown into the 
lap of Gerl, his thoroughly good-humoured 
daughter. “Gerl,” he asserts, “knows how 
to deal discreetly with the people of all na- 
tions ;” and in the practice of her queenly 
craft she has retained her peasant freshness 
and simplicity. 

Upon this inn I now come down from the 
mountains, during a sudden Alpine shower. 
Gerl comes forth to meet me at her thresh- 
old, kissing my hand according to the kindly 
mode of salutation in the Pinzgau ; busies 
herself with the unstrapping of my knapsack ; 
leads me in; carries my wet coats to the fire, 
and while she sets me down in a pleasant 
corner of her room, I set her down in a plea- 
sant corner of my heart. How do I set her 
down there ?—as a being endowed with a 
great multitude of little friendly ways, and a 
broad homely dialect ; with a round face, 
dark eyes, fair hair, and an apple-green 
spencer. 

Gerl, having soon enabled me to form some 
practical ideas on the subject of her larder, as 
a matter of course leads the way, in the next 
place, to the “ Krirrlfalls.” To this waterfall 
Gerl is indebted for her extensive practice in 
the management of travellers. The good genius 
of the cataracts causes the good ginl to sit like 
Danaé, or like a damsel in a pantomime—if I 
may allude thus early to the dimensions of 
her little bills—under a tolerable rain of gold. 
But, never mind the gold; we have another 
dreary subject before us; for through just 
such a gloomy rent as might contain a dragon, 





for the seven little ones taken to the grave, 
and for the absent one whom she had treated 
| with unmotherly neglect. 


A ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


THE APPLE-GREEN SPENCER. 


Quietty hidden in the firthest corner of 
the Pingzau, where not only the rest of Prussia, 
but the world in general is, or ought to be, 
| locked out by a splendid range of moun- 
|| tains, there is an inn on which I fear to be 
intruding. It looks a comfortable place, not 
the less warm for being wooden ; and I must 
poach upon after-experience to let you know 
that it is under the despotic rule of Gertrude, 
or, familiarly, Gerl, the landlord’s pretty 
daughter. 
| a retiring pension—he is superannuated, 
though, to be sure, hale enough. Under the 
satisfactory administration of his daughter, 









For her father has voted himself 


or some other fiery monster, high up among 
the snow-fields and glaciers (which Gerl calls 
the “Kees”’), awatery monster rushes ; troubled 
with a husky roar. Deep down below us, where 
the valley opens, the water fairies are as plen- | 
tiful as lilies, only they avoid the sight of | 
man, and therefore nobody has seen them. 
The Pinzgau people are by no means of opinion 
that the fairies are a good-for-nothing race. 
“ See how that piece of rock is shaking, though 
the torrent scarcely beats at all upon it. I can 
tell you why that is,” said Gerl. “ Nothing 
will grow there ; and the fairies are at work to 
clear the useless lump away.” Either this is 
a legend of the Pinzgau, or the discreet Gerl, 
holding firmly by her fairies, has perceived 
the necessity of adapting them to the under- 
standing of utilitarians, and gratifying the 
prejudices of the men of business, agricul- 
turists, and others, who are on the way to 
Gastein for recovery of health. So we stand 
here, and see the torrent flinging pearls about 
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the stubborn rocks, that toss them away in- 
stantly. But never mind: down in the valley 
we can see also a mob of flowers with uplifted 
heads—“ the painted populace of the plains,” 
as Gray has sung—and I warrant that there 
is not a blossom in the throng that is not 
staring upwards with a few pearls in its eye. 

Then we go back and leave the roar behind ; 
and, at a short distance before us the wild 
rocks are enlivened by the A pple-green Spencer. 
Smoking dishes await us at the inn, and, to 
my discomfort, also smoking men. The house 
is full of Berlin people, who are making a 
great noise, wrangling fearfully, and dry- 
ing their canary-coloured cloaks. I tremble 
lest Gerl should be worried out of her good 
temper. But she flits about like an apple- 
green will-o’-the-wisp, and gives her orders so 
briskly, that one feels quite to tingle and glow 
as they strike one’s ear, sharply, like bracing 
morning air; they come about our eyes like 
a brisk wind on a clear blue winter’s day, and 
work our spirits into such elasticity, that it 
is difficult to resist an impulse to start up and 
perform the behests of the Apple-green Impe- 
ratrix oneself. Her father, immovable and 
stolid, sits by the fire, and relates in an even 
unmitigated tone to old Schweinermichel the 
guide, a few facts concerning the time when 
he served under the famous Archduke Charles, 
and was encamped before Amberg and Wiirz- 
burg against the French. 


I declare that Gerl is quite a mother to me ; | 


perhaps because I am the only person who is 


not making a noise. She protects me tenderly 


against the guests from Berlin. Ilike to have 
an apple-green mother ; much better, indeed, 


than to have a grandfather who will not cease | 


to talk military despatches, under any cireum- 
stances whatever. This is the fourth time I 
have overheard the siege of Amberg; but 
the rascal Schweinermichel has not heard it 
more than twice; for he has been asleep 
during the last two recitals. To be sure, 
however, he has had the advantage over me 
on previous occasions. The Berliners begin 
to wrangle so horribly, that I am sent to bed; 
and I go meekly. Gerl, of course, knows what 
is best. Long after I am gone to bed, I hear 
the noise, and hear the hostess busy with the 
guests. At day-break I awake, but I hear 
Gerl’s feet already trotting about the house. 
When does she sleep ? 

The breakfast-table makes me fancy for a 
minute that I went to bed in Austria, and have 
come down stairs this morning into Scotland. 
Then there are glasses playing with a bit of 
sun upon the sideboard, and they stand 
beside a flask of brandy. I am not to issue 
unarmed against the sword-blades of the 
mountain winds. Gerl helps me to put on my 
outer coverings, ail dry and cleanly brushed ; 
she performs some minor operations, and—in- 
credible !—she sews me ona button. She is 
the best of mothers ! 

That is, she would be the best of mothers 
but for her bill. How, out of that little do- 





mestic haven of a pocket, there can come 
this large, unconscionable bill, passes my 
comprehension. The man in the grey coat 
did not astonish Peter Schlemihl more, when 
he pulled three horses out of aside pocket, 
which had already produced a tent, a 
Turkey carpet, and a telescope, than Gerl 
astonished me, when she put her hand 
into her apron pocket and produced this 
elephantine bill. After all, there is this to be 
said of the true mothers, that for their money, 
their trouble, or their love, neither on paper, 
nor within their hearts, can sons say that they 
keep Debtor or Creditor account; though 
we pay nothing, they will not remind us of a 
bill. Feeling a little apple-green myself, or 
like a man who has been so considered by his 
hostess, I discharge the reckoning without a 
grunt. After all, Gerl is in the right ; what 
cares she for the fine lords and Berliners, or for 
a poor roving Englishman, except as the 
materials of trade? Sheis true to the nature 
of her sex, in working these materials up 
energetically. Besides, it is the only way she 
has of extorting—certainly, extorting—our 
respect, by showing to us foreigners that she 
also is civilised. I pay Gerl’s bill; and as I 
go away, she stretches out her hand so kindly, 
and looks so true-hearted, that I advise you, 
if you go to the Pinzgau and get such a bill 
as this out of an apron pocket, to pay it 
without grunting, for the sake of getting 
your good-bye said generously, without any 
extra charge. 


GASTEIN BATHS, 


From Gerl’s inn to Gastein, in the Pinzgau, 
is not a long journey. I think if you can 
imagine an old German giant out of “The 
Niebelungen Lied,” with an elegant cravat 
and a diamond pin under his uncombed 
beard, you can form some notion of Gastein. 
But, although that will give you a notion of 
the wildness of this fashionable place, it will 
leave out of account what is by no means to 
be omitted, the element of beauty in its green 
slopes and woods. Gastein itself is an odd 
mixture of lowly huts and lofty palaces, ot 
Alpine dust and drawing-room perfumes. 
The Gastein peasant ome in picturesque 
attire, have the advantage of studying in the 
streets the latest fashions from Paris ; the 
cowher(, in his thick-nailed shoes, if he will not 
mind where he is going, may, perchance, tread 
on the japanned toes of a Prussian minister. 
You read daily, in the visitors’ book of the 
hotel, names so high-born, that you walk about 
the corridors with reverence; and then many 
of the people seem to be such Cooks, Bruces, 
and Mungo Parks, that you feel quite ashamed 
of yourself for having neglected to call at 
Smyrna or St. Petersburg upon the way to 
Gastein. 

Then you step out into the fresh air and 
take a ramble in the woods, and do not feel 
oppressed so greatly by the dignity of nature’s 
decorations, as you have been by the stars 
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and bits of ribbon there in the hotel. You 
are so irreverent as to forget the great men 
altogether, and to be thinking about yonder 
milkmaid tripping through the greenwood, 
when a turn in the path casts you a complete 
wreck on the reef of the provoking old Privy 
Councillor from Berlin, with his two beautiful 
daughters. You wanted to indulge a little 
in ‘the luxury of thought, and, wrapped in 
yourself, to love and enjoy all things from 
a little distance. But now you must shake 
hands, and help the little ladies up the 
mountain. 

No doubt they mince the Berlin accent very 
prettily, and their papa mouths it with 
peculiar magnificence ; and you all laugh a} 
great deal, and are spasmrodically merry. 
The damsels have some flowers, which they 
did not pick ; they have just bought them | 
on the road, and they are pulling them to| 
pieces on the most approved principles of art. | 
I do not mean the lively art of wilfulness, 
but the extremely dull art of Linnean classi- | 
fication ; they are finding out how many 
monandrias, and polyandrias, with any-num- 
ber-of-gynias, their nosegays may contain. 
This being settled, they proceed to enlighten 
you upon the geological peculiarities of the 
surrounding district. The two lecturers next | 


divide the world into four quarters, and pro- 
ceed to go through them seriatim. 

At the risk of being thought rude, you 
diplomatise against the old statesman and his 
daughters, and effect an escape at last. 


You 
plunge into the forest: there you lie down 
under a majestic fir, and look up at the blue 
sky through its leaves, and hear the rustling 
of the wood, and watch the birds as they come | 
home from business, where they have been 
intent on making satisfactory provision for 
their families. Perhaps you feel, thus plea- 
santly surrounded, that the moral world, or 
the intellectual, is no more than this wood, a 
place of sticks and rotten leaves, Especially 
When you regard that moral and intellectual 
world, as exemplified in your own bosom, you 
feel that you have wasted much time that has 
brought neither true profit nor enjoyment ; 
you feel capable of an immense number of 
things, and you get up with a fresh heart 
and walk stoutly ‘on, determined to march 
out of the wood, and give your energies fair 
and full play, and show the world what you 
can do, 

Thus minded, you walk back to the hotel, 
and are a little late for dinner. That provokes 
you. You sit down at the table d’héte, and the 
immense man on your right hand you con- 
jecture by his build to be Bavarian. You 
would like much to hear him speak, for con- 
firmation’s sake. He helps himself twice from 
every dish, and whenever he wipes his mouth, 
a gentle murmur issues from it, but it is not 
articulate. On your left hand is a wedded 
pair from Modern Athens. Scots will restrain 
their anger when I say that Munich claims 
that title, ignorant that it belongs to Edin- 





burgh. You suppose this couple to belong to 
the class of well-fleshed people, whose mission 
in society is that which has been sometimes 
ascribed to the spleen within our body, to 
serve as a warm pad, or stuffing, for the filling 
of gaps within the social circle. This man 
and wife are travellers, you find, who have, 
hitherto, eaten at every stage of their journey 
delicious trout of the Alps, and are now 
earnestly discussing how to shape their future 
rambles, so as to find, if possible, still better 
fish. 

Opposite to you sits a student from Upper 
Austria; he is making on foot the usual 
summer ramble. He has a huge beer jug 
before him, and his sighs deepen as the leve 
of the beer descends. What are his thoughts 
behind that cloud of smoke? Possibly pure 
and beautiful, but your attention is directed 
to the Prussian Privy Councillor, who is about 
to pay his bill with Austrian bank notes. He 
cannot be made to understand the value ot 
those filthy little twopeuny and threepenny 
notes, torn into halves and quarters, which 
are offered to him as change out of a note for 
five florins, about half a sovereign. He de- 
mands silver of the astonished waiting-maid ; 
but it is many years since silver was much 
current with her, and she looks her answer 
at the Privy Councillor with an amusing 
stare, 

The Prussians are notable for prudence and 
economy, and if you wonder at the states- 
man’s distress, buy two damp cigars of the 
pedlar who is passing, and offer him a paper 
florin; he will insist upon trusting your 
honour rather than give change. Life is short, 
and talk ought therefore never to be long. 
I have imagined you doing exactly what I did 
myself at Gastein. Having no appetite for 
medicinal water, I did not patronise the baths. 
But—Life is short, so let us cease from talking 
about so insignificant a matter. 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN.* 


THERE grew, within a favour'd vale, 

As old traditions tell the tale, 

A famous, flowering, Eastern thorn, 
Which blossom’d every Christmas morn. 


No lowly hearth, no lordly hall, 
New dress’d for the yearly festival, 
But gathered it, as the gift of May, 
To honour the auspicious day. 


And brightly ’mid the Christmas green 

It shines, in the fire-light’s ruddy sheen, 
Mix'd with hard berries that gleam and glow 
From holly and from mistletoe. 


That tree is like the Tree of Life, 

Which buds when the season of joy is rife, 
And flowers when the bright dawn wakes above 
The day that Religion gave birth to Love. 


* There is an old legend that Joseph of Arimathea came 
to Glastonbury, and planted there a thorn, which grew and 
flourished, and blossomed every Chris:mas-day. 
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And, as Time the eternal morn resumes, 
Humanity’s grateful joy o’erblooms 

The naked sight of the bleeding thorn, 
Which Leve on his brows for man hath worn. 


O! let us still through love unite 

To celebrate the holy rite ; 

That al] the thorns of life may show 
Nought but sweet flowers above the snow! 


A PREMIER’S CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amone the collections comprising the| 
additional MSS. preserved in the British 
Museum, will be found four quarto volumes, 
a portion of a bequest to the country by the 
late Sir William Musgrave, Baronet. The| 
first two volumes contain a collection of 
autograph signatures of eminent men of 
England, from an early period. The other 
two are occupied by the fragments of the 
letters from which many of these signa- 
tures have been cut, and will be found, on 
examination, to consist of a portion of the} 
official correspondence of John, third Earl 
of Bute, Secretary of State under George the 
Second, and Prime Minister during the earlier 
years of the reign of George the Third. 

Although many of these letters are con- 
siderably mutilated, the number remaining 
in good condition, is sufficient to afford us| 
some examples of the extent and variety of 
the communications which a Cabinet Minister 
is at all times obliged to receive. Here, a| 
noble and nowise particular Earl “entreats 
to be mentioned to the King for some mark of 
his Majesty’s royal favour.” There, a book- 
seller, of some note in his day, writes to 
excuse himself for some attacks upon the 
Minister in a newspaper belonging to him ; 
the blame of which he throws, without 
remorse, upon the shoulders of his editor. 
A Head of a College, whose head aches for a 
mitre, writes offers of courtesies to the Minis- 
ter’s son, on his entry into Alma Mater. An 
Architect sends plans for a palace ; a Jeweller 
proposes for a new crown. One applicant 
wants a prebendal stall for his son’s tutor ; 
another, a seat in Parliament for himself. A 
Doctor of Divinity is “ anxious to be appointed 
teacher of English to the Princess whom his 
Majesty has declared his intention of espous- 
ing,” and who accordingly became Queen 
Charlotte ; and a Doctor of Medicine entreats 
Lord Bute’s interest “for the honour of the 
King standing godfather to his son.” One 
gentleman writes from Lisbon, with a Spanish 
horse and the news of the earthquake ; and 





another, from the Hague, with a catalogue of 
a picture sale, and congratulations on the 
taking of Quebec. 

By one, the Minister is called upon to act 
as the medium of an explanation to the King 
of the writer’s absence from a levee; by 
another, as the bearer of thanks for some 
mark of royal favour: by a third, he is 
appealed to for the solution of some pro- 
blem in court etiquette. Thus, because Sir 


John Griffin (we mangle all the names we 
meet with purposely) has received a summons 
to attend an investiture “of the Order of the 
Bath at St. James’s ;” and, since Sir John is 
suffering under an attack of gout, there- 
fore it is required that the Minister should 
advise him whether he may appear, with de- 
corum, “upon crutches.” 

Perhaps the same pure source of pleasure 
is open to all Prime Ministers alike; but of 
Lord Bute only we speak by the card, as a 
man apparently overwhelmed with one of the 
world’s best blessings—troops of friends. How 
respectfully enthusiastic are their expressions 


|of esteem for their noble correspondent ; how 


reassuring the unanimity of their concurrence 
in all the varied details of his public policy ! 
How touching, too, is the anxiety expressed by 
each writer to prove, by deeds as well as by 
words, the sincerity of his professions! Thus, 
Mr. Bone takes the trouble of writing from 
Paris to congratulate Lord Bute on his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State. He felt himself 
unable, he says, “to read the account of the 
appointment in the Gazette, without expressing 
the joy which, from his sincere attachment to 
his lordship, the circumstance has occasioned 
him, and the happiness he should feel in de- 
monstrating that attachment, had he power 
equal to his zeal.” Nothing could have been 
more disinterested than this intense delight 
and warm attachment, had not Mr. Bone 
concluded his letter with a supplication for 
the renewal to his wife of a pension of four 
hundred pounds a year. 

Mr. Horner (having up to that time wor- 
shipped Lord Bute from the distant shores of 
India) takes the liberty, on the 13th of June, 
1762, of offering him a pair of pearl pagodas. 
Desiring, as a warm heart must, that the 
friendly feeling should be mutual ; but, well 
aware that Lord Bute would be wasting 
valuable time if he should himself be seeking 


| for a token of reciprocal good-will, intimates, 


on the 17th of the following month, that he 
(Mr. Horner) would like to be appointed a 
Surveyor of Customs. 

Will the Minister, who is regarded* by Mr. 
Chetwynd as “ the tenderest of parents,” get 
a commission in the army for that gentleman’s 
son? Of course, from “the most devoted of 
husbands,” it is a pure offering before the 
shrine of Hymen to consent to provide pen- 
sions and housekeepers’ places for the wives of 
other people; Colonel Hamilton and Mr. Fowke 
know this, and write home to the bosom of 
Lord Bute, not as a Minister, but as a man, 

Much of the correspondence from Lord 
Bute’s countrymen might serve as a register 
of official deaths ; and so often as the demise 
of a Scottish peer takes place, are we certain 
to find his lordship’s vote and interest the 
object of instant and eager competition. 
Candidates for the honours of the Lower 
House, too, are not less ready to confide in 
the Minister than their brother competitors 
of the peerage. Sir William Orby, for instance, 
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after some eloquent denunciations of the cor- 
ruption of the times occasioned by the threat 
of a political opponent to spend ten thousand 
pounds to counteract his views on the borough 
of Bodmin, suggests that he has reason to 
believe that this little difficulty might be got 
over by the promotion of the brother of his 
adversary, a lieutenant in the Coldstream regi- 
ment, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This 
simple plan would, he observes, “ make affairs 
at Bodmin very quiet, and little expensive, 
and lay a foundation to settle that borough 
hereafter, in an equable way.” The readiness 
to give advice is the first fruit of friendship ; 
apt to be sour, as first fruits are; but for 
Lord Bute, advice can only tend, like this, to 
“make things pleasant.” 

Some correspondents, we find—even as ab- 
sent lovers record their past kisses—remind 
Lord Bute agreeably of their past services ; 
while others appeal to his magnanimity, by 
frankly avowing that they have no claims on 
himatall. Thus, Mr. Colborn being, as he says, 
“very little known to his lordship, and not 
having the least pretensions to found a hope of 
his protection on;” and holding, moreover, 
already, he might have added, a lucrative 
yublie appointment ; “ desiring his lordship’s 
Sieadente and knowing how blessed a thing 
it is to give,’ applies for a place about 
the Court which might be given to his wife. 
Mr. Gascoigne, a gentleman of landed estate 
in a southern county, being “ wholly unknown 
to Lord Bute, feels,” to use his own words, 


“that his application, under such cireum- 
stances, to a gentleman of such high rank and 
station, might be looked upon as presump- 


tuous.” “But,” he continues, “I consider 
your lordship in an abstracted light from your 
predecessors, and that your actions are founded 
upon patriotism and the most distinguished 
reason, and conducted with resolution and a 
determination to relieve a country exhausted 
of its treasures, if not to restore it to its 
ancient power and splendour.” Looking at 
Lord Bute in this point of view, Mr. Gas- 
coigne feels no difficulty in applying to the 
Minister, “as a gentleman having a regard to 
posterity,” for a place under Government “for 
the support of his family.” Some of Lord Bute’s 
admirers throw themselves upon his magna- 
nimity, with beautiful reliance. For example, 
Mr. Bodenonly wishes “to have something done 
for him, and does not take the liberty to carve 
for himself.” Mr. Fisher prefers a claim to a 
lottery commissionership ; which is distinctly 
made out upon the ground of his never having 
asked for anything before. Dr. Bentham’s 
application to be made one of the king’s 
chaplains is based very fairly indeed on “ the 
obliging manner” in which his lordship had 
“been pleased to accept a former applica- 
tion” for something else. Says one, “It is 
the first time I ever asked bread in the 
streets;” and, says another, “Often I ’ve 
begged, and it’s not you who ever turned 
me off, without my penny.” 
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Mr. Champignon begs Lord Bute to aid his 
views by three simple letters of introduction. 
This favour he may indeed say that he has 
merited by various secret services to the 
British Government, “in casting a light” on 
certain mysteries connected with the expedi- 
tion to the Elbe ; and he adds, “ If your lord- 
ship will accord me a quarter of an hour’s 
audience, I offer to enable you to penetrate 
into the most intimate secrets of a royal 
court, with the same facility that you know 
daily what passes in the House of Commons, 
and that, too, by a means worthy of you and 
of me. You will readily understand, my 
lord, that these sort of things are not to be 
committed to paper; they are to be commu- 
nicated only by word of mouth, and, even 
then, in a low tone of voice.” Lord Bute, 
perhaps, jealous of a rival in magnanimity, 
appears to have declined this favour. Cham- 
pignon having turned then to the interven- 
tion of a friend at court, had his suit 
generously taken up and privately promoted. 
Baron Haslang, the Bavarian minister, trans- 
mitting a further appeal from “the unlucky 
Champignon,” begs his lordship “to give 
him something to get rid of him,” so that “we 
may be no more troubled by his importunity,.” 

It is quite clear that the receipt of favours 
grates on the fine mind of a minister. Mr. 
Thomas Lowe, of Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, is desirous of submitting to Lord Bute 
a plan for obtaining a sum of money for the 
public service. Unfortunately, he is not at 
liberty in a letter to mention by what means 
the money may be procured ; but “ this,” says 
he, “I will take upon myself to say, that it 
will raise an incredible sum in a few months ; 
is an imposition of the lowest denomination ; 
cannot be objected to, with the least reason, 
by any individual or body of men; may 
be collected at an easy expense, and cannot 
fail of bringing in yearly an immense sum.” 
One is vexed that a secret with such a 
combination of recommendations should have 
perished ; and that Mr. Bull, missing that tide 
in his affairs which, taken at the flood, would 
have led to fortune, should still be labouring 
under an Income Tax and a National Debt. 

The imprudent ambition of persons who 
build houses too magnificent for their means, 
is, if we may judge from the lodging-letting 
and auctioneer’s departments in the Times’ 
Supplement, a cause of much inconvenience 
in the present day ; but it is not sufficiently 
known that people troubled with such houses 
need not advertise them for hire or sale; but 
should throw themselves with confidence upon 
their country. Mr. Gregg—previously un- 
known to Lord Bute—gives him an epistolary 
review of his early life, marriage and settle- 
ment on his country estate, and continues 
thus: “After some years, I was tempted, 
as my family was not large, to build a better 
house than I found upon the property ; but 
Providence so ordered it, that I had no 
sooner finished my building and laid out 
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all the ready money I thought I had no| occasional craving of a small boon (in which 


occasion for, but my family began to increase, 
and I have now eight children, my youngest 
not a year old, without the means of providing 
for more than three of them.” Mr. Gregg 
concludes with a touching reference to “the 
misery of his situation,” presenting though it 
might “all the external appearance of plenty 
and comfort,” and entreats to be recommended 
to the King for appointment to the first 
vacancy of a Commissioner of Excise. 

The public service, a hundred years ago, 
enlisted in its cause, with a wise tact, the 
freshness of youth, and did not scorn the in- 
firmities of age. 
of a friend “who has had a clerk’s place in 
the Board of Works ever since he was eleven 
years’ old ;” while Sir Henry Backer applies 
for a tide-waitership, on behalf of “a worthy, 
good man, very infirm in years, and in dis- 
tressed circumstances.” Domestic servants 
came to glory sometimes in those days. On 
behalf of one of them, Lord Harcourt applies 
for “a place of fifty or sixty pounds a year,” 
(about the amount of his wages, apparently,) 
“which would permit him still to continue in 
his service.” 

The importance of the Minister’s time is 
universally and properly acknowledged by his 
correspondents. One is glad to see this. “The 
high and national importance,” says one of 
them, (in a sentence for which we warn the 
reader to take in a long breath,) “of your 
lordship’s moments are so extreme precious, 
that I am under every dread and concern 
in thus breaking in, in the smallest degree, 
upon them, and heartily pray God, my Lord, 
that your Lordship’s ardent and unwearied 
attention for the true glory of his Majesty, 
and the felicity of the kingdom in general, 
will very shortly confound the devices, and 
totally put to public shame and contempt 
every subject in the nation who has, either 
openly or secretly, opposed your lordship’s 
sentiments, in what every honest, sensible, 
and disinterested person must be convinced 
are absolutely pointed to the utility and real 
interest of the nation in general.” One 
naturally imagines that, after this prelude 
of long-winded magniloquence, the favour 
to be asked is a seat in the Cabinet, or 
at least the governorship of a colony ; but— 
like the man who began by asking the same 
Minister for a Commissionership of Customs, 
and gradually reduced his demands down to 
an old coat—this correspondent (who is a 
Custom-house officer) simply desires the 
transfer of his station from Greenock to 
Edinburgh. 

A tendency to beg may have been noticed 
in the letters from which we have quoted ; 
and may, by some suspicious persons, be 
thought to indicate a selfish object in the 
writers. This is an error; as we see from 
those letters in which the purpose of the 
request happens to be carefully defined. 


Sir Andrew Grant’s chief purpose in thej which she will be proud to obey.” 


Sir Charles Hotham writes! 
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he parenthetically observes he never was suc- 
cessful) has been, he says, “ merely to increase 
his influence and consequence, in order to 
enable him the more successfully to exert 
himself in his humble sphere to promote his 
lordship’s popularity.” Distinctly, friendship ! 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, in transmitting 
to the Minister an application for a share ina 
Government loan, intimates that, in doing so, 
he is influenced by no thought of premiums or 
interest, or “any (sic) base mechanical consi- 
deration ;” for he describes his proposal as 
the offer of “the mite of an old man towards 
preventing the ruin of England.” Distinctly, 
patriotism! Mr, Harvey is desirous that 
the Government appointment, which he is 
asking for his son, should be in Lord Bute’s 
own “ office, in order that he may thus have 
an opportunity, personally, of showing his 
gratitude to his benefactor.” Indubitable 
gratitude ! 

The following proposal for the recreation 
of the Minister's leisure, during the recess, 
affords also a pleasing example of the thought- 
ful consideration of his friends. Mr. Gil- 
bert, on the 22nd May, 1751, writes as 
follows: “I should not have ventured to 
trouble your lordship, had I not been en- 
couraged by the generous protection given 
to ‘The Orphan of China,’ which inclines 
me, as well as the rest of the world, to look 
upon your lordship as the patron of polite 
literature” (Mr. Gilbert seems to have be- 
longed to a Syncretie school, and to have 
written several unacted dramas), “a noble 
example, much wanted in the present age, 
though likely to find but few followers. I, 
therefore, beg the favour of your lordship to 
give me leave to send you a tragedy, called 
‘Jugurtha, which you may take into the 
country with you to peruse at your leisure.” 

High among the pleasures of the Cabinet 
Minister is to be ranked also a continual re- 
ceipt of crow-quill correspondence from the fair 
hands of ladies ; which was, of course, all flat- 
tering and all agreeable. More ingenious 
than their lords, the ladies do their spiriting 
gently, and convey their applications in 
pretty phrases ; are endowed, moreover, with 
delicate and yet unwavering pertinacity— 
frail as the summer gnats, and, a rude fellow 
might say, as troublesome—it is not a mere 
waving of the hand that will divert them 
from the dance on which they are determined. 
Lady Mary Coningsby entreats Lord Bute’s 
interest for the appointment of her daughter 
to be Bedchamber-woman to the Queen ; and, 
Miss Granville, a Maid of Honour, wants a 
pension. Miss Gambrini seeks the honour of 
occasionally diverting her Majesty “ with 
music,” while another lady writes a long letter 
for the purpose of vindicating her reputation. 
A duchess, the leader of the beau monde, 
“presumes to give his lordship the trouble 
of a letter to ask his commands for Scotland, 
Her Grace 
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adds a request, quite parenthetically, for the 
recall to England of a young officer engaged on 
foreign service, in whom she is extremely in- 
terested. 

Mrs. Goodrich, sempstress and clear-starcher 
to the King, has involved herself, apparently, in 
an elaborate web of discussion, and requires 
the powers of the state to extricate her. The 
momentous nature of her wrongs are thus 
pointedly set forth :—* With regard to the 
offence laid to my charge by Mrs, Maclure, the 
lace-woman, of trying to remove her from her 
place, your lordship will please to judge how 
far it is in my power to turn out any of her 
trade, when Mr. Brudend, ever since he was 
Master of the Robes, has bought all, and only 
sent me the things to make up. I am in- 
formed, likewise, that Mrs. Smith says I 
intended to take the washing from her. 
How far this is in my power, your lordship 
will easily judge.” Mrs. Goodrich concludes 
with eager entreaties for Lord Bute’s pro- 
tection against these nefarious aspersions, 

Such are a few of the examples which are 
afforded by the correspondence of a Premier, 
conducted a hundred years ago through the 
medium of his colleague, the Postmaster- 
General. That the amount of this corre- 
spondence cannot have diminished, either in 
extent or variety, under the overwhelming 
advantages of the penny postage, since that 
time, we may be very sure. Whether the 
severe course of butter and honey, upon which 
it appears that a Prime Minister is put by the 
letter-writers of the nation, be not too great 
a tax on any man’s digestion, is a question 
which we modestly suggest. A Minister, or 
any other man, who, from his position, may 
be supposed to possess more than average 
acuteness and sagacity, might, perhaps, find a 
flavour better suited to his palate in unosten- 
tatious details, plain words, simple claims ; 
and, perhaps, he might digest these all the 
better if divested of exaggerated compliments, 
or hyperbolical protestations of respect and 
veneration. But the Downing Street sup- 
pliants, of Lord Bute’s time, wrote after what 
flourish their nature would. We can only 


hope that the Downing Street suppliants of 


this time show a better nature, and pour a 
smaller quantity and a better sort of train- 
oil on the altars of their Divinities. 


A LESSON OF HOPE. 


Tue stars look’d forth in silent eloquence, 
Rife with the secrets of their native regions ; 

A language seal’d to man’s imperfect sense, 
But known and spoken by angelic legions. 


One walk’d abroad beneath their earnest eyes, 
Busied with thoughts that made his features darken ; 

And whilst he gave them voice without disguise, 
The watching spheres seem'd consciously to hearken. 


He spoke of life in accents of despair ; 
Arraign’d it as the teeming source of sorrow ; 
And, fascinated by the gloom of care, 
Saw not Hope pointing to a brighter morrow, 
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Haply his eye fell on those orbs of light, 
Sparkling above him in their placid beauty , 
He gazed entranced, as by a spell of might, 
And learnt from them the lesson of his duty. 
They taught him, with their calm and quiet 
glance, 
To take with patience what the Present yielded ; 
Trustfully looking into Time’s advance 
To wrest from Fate the weapon she had wielded. 


They bade him bear a stout and manful heart, 
For he had sympathy where they were shining ; 
Thousands were watching how he play'd his part ; 
Smiled at his smiles, and wept when he was 
pining. 


| And thoughtfully he turn’d him to his home ; 
Yet gleams of cheerfulness with thought were 
blended ; 
For he had learnt beneath the star-lit dome 
That toiling men by angels’ hands are tended. 
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Tue elephant is associated with our earliest 
recollections of school-boyhood. Well do 1] 
remember the huge black picture of the 
unwieldy animal in Mavor’s Spelling Book, 
the letter-press describing the creature as 
“not only the largest, but the strongest of all 
quadrupeds,” which is beyond all question ; 
and furthermore, that “ina state of nature, 
it is neither fierce nor mischievous ;” which is 
the very reverse of fact, as hundreds of sugar 
and coffee planters, as well as many a tra- 
veller, walk testify. In later years, I enjoyed 
a peep at the sleepy-looking creature, cooped 
up inascrt of magnified horse-stall, at the 
Zoological Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, and 
well I remember wondering how so much 
sagacity and thoughtfulness could be at- 

itributed to so apathetic and cumbrous an 
animal. 

The reader of Roman and Grecian history 
may gather how Pyrrhus for a time mastered 
the hardy veterans of Rome, by means of these 
then little-known and terrible creatures ; and 
how Alexander found hundreds of them 
opposed to him ia the army of the Indian 
monarch. Readers of more recent history may 
learn how these animals formed a portion of 
the vast armies of most of the Indian Nabobs, 
with which the British forces came in contact. 
But twelve short months ago, the elephant 
graced the civic triumph of the newly-elected 
Lord Mayor of London, to the unmitigated 
astonishment and delight of thousands of little 
boys and elderly females. 

Much, however, as I had heard and read 
of the elephant, I never properly appreciated 
this animal, until I had been a dweller in 
Eastern climes. During a long residence in 
Ceylon, I was witness of such performances 
by these huge creatures, that my feeling 
towards them was raised from that of mere 
wonder, to something more akin to respect 
and admiration. 
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In the course of my early morning rides 
about the vicinity of Colombo, I frequently 
reined in my steed to watch the quiet labours 
of a couple of elephants in the service of 
the Government. These huge animals were 
generally employed in the Commissariat 
timber-yard, or the Civil Engineer’s depart- 
ment, either in removing and stowing logs and 
planks, or in rolling about heavy masses of 
stone for building purposes. I could not but 
admire the precision with which they performed 
their allotted task, unaided, save by their own 
sagacity. They were one morning hard at 
work, though slowly, piling up a quantity of 


heavy pieces of ebony ; the lower row of the | 


pile had been already laid down, with mathe- 
matical precision, six logs side by side. These 


they had first rolled in from the adjoining | 


wharf; and, when I rode up, they were en- 
gaged in bringing forward the next six for 
the second row in the pile. 
observe those uncouth animals seize one of 
the heavy logs at each end; and, by means of 
their trunks, lift it up on the logs already 
placed, and, then arrange it crosswise upon 
them with the most perfect skill. 
whilst they thus placed the third row; feeling 
a curiosity to know how they would proceed 


when the timber had to be lifted to greater | 
Some of the logs weighed nearly | 


height. 
twenty hundred-weight. There was a short 
pause before the fourth row was touched ; 
but the difficulty was no sooner perceived 
than it was overcome. The sagacious ani- 


mals selected two straight pieces of timber, | 


placed one end of each piece on the ground 


with the other resting on the top of the| 
pile so as to form a sliding way for the) 


next logs; and, having seen that they were 
perfectly steady and in a straight line, the 
four-legged labourers rolled up the slope they 


had thus formed, the six pieces of ebony, for | 


the fourth layer on the pile. Not the least 


amusing part of the performance was, the | 


careful survey of the pile made by one of the 
elephants, after placing each log, to ascertain 
if it were laid perfectly square with the rest. 
The sagacity of these creatures in detecting 
weakness in the jungle-bridges thrown across 


some of the streams in Ceylon, is not less re-| 
| 
I have been assured that when 


markable, 
carrying a load, they invariably press one of 
their fore-feet upon the earth-covering of the 
bridge to try its strength ; and, that if it feels 
too weak to carry them across, they will re- 
fuse to proceed until lightened of their load. 
On one such occasion a driver persisted in 
compelling his elephant to cross a bridge 
against the evident wish of the animal; and, 
as was expected by his comrades, the rotten 
structure gave way, elephant and rider were 
precipitated into the river, and the latter was 
drowned. 

Having thus been much prepossessed in 
favour of these docile creatures, | learnt with 
considerable interest in the latter part of the 
year 1849, that an Elephant Kraal was in pre- 
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it was curious to | 


I waited | 


[Conducted by 


paration, in the Western Province of Ceylon, 
not many miles from Colombo. 

The word Kraal signifies simply a trap ; 
inasmuch as the wild elephants are caught 
by partly driving, and partly enticing them 
within a large enclosed space, or trap. It is 
assuredly much safer sport than elephant 
shooting, and generally attracts a large num- 
ber of spectators. I may here mention that 
in spite of the scholastic authority of Mavor’s 
Spelling Book, the wild elephants of Ceylon 
are far from being “neither fierce nor mis- 
chievous.” At times they descend upon the 
low country from their mountain fastnesses in 
such numbers and with such ferocity, as to 
carry with them destruction, and often death, 
Elephant kraals are, therefore, resorted to for 
the double purpose of ridding a neighbour- 
hood of these dangerous visitors, and supply- 
ing the Government with fresh beasts of 
labour for their timber-yards and building es- 
tablishments. On these occasions the natives 
of the district turn out en masse—from the 
rich Modelier to the poorest cooly—to assist 
without remuneration ; all being interested in 
the success of the affair. 

The whole province was alive with excite- 
|ment: nothing was talked of at mess-table, 
or at Government House, but the approuch- 
|ing Kraal. Half Colombo, it was said, would 
|be there; and, as the weather promised to 
|be so fair, I could not resist the temptation 
to witness the trapping of a score or two of 
‘those unruly monsters of the forest. 

Such excursions are always undertaken by 
parties of three or more, for the sake of com- 
fort. I joined four friends for the occasion ; 
two gentlemen, and two ladies, mother and 
|daughter. They were well acquainted with 
the Government agent of the locality ; who 
had promised them shelter, and good accom- 
modation for witnessing the Kraal. All 
arrangements having been completed, our 
servants, gaily turbaned, accompanied by a 
swarm of coolies, bearing provisions, bedding, 
|aud other comforts, started off one fine moon- 
\light night; and, at a little before day-break 
on the following morning, we followed them 
on the road; the ladies in a small pony- 
chaise, and myself and friend on our nags. 
Long before nightfall we reached the village 
adjoining the scene of sport. We needed no 
guide to the locality, for the narrow road was 
crowded with travellers hastening in one 
direction. Every description of vehicle lined 
the way ; from the Colonel’s light tandem, to 
the native bullock hackery, with its un- 
greased squeaking wheels. 

The scene at the village was singularly 
strange and exciting. It was close to the 
banks of the Calany, a river of some size and 
rapidity. Along the palm-shaded shore were 
moored numberless boats ; many of them large 
flat country barges, or Padé boats, containing 
parties of visitors from Colombe ; who had 
prudently determined to take up their abode 
in those floating residences for the night. 
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The village huts had been thrown open to the 
English visitors after having been well cleaned 
and whitewashed. Their doors were gaily 
ornamented with strips of red and white 
cloth, flowers, and the fresh pale-green leaves 
of the cocoa-palm. When the little cottages 
were lit up for the evening, they looked 
extremely pretty. 

It was at once evident that there was not 
nearly sufficient accommodation for all the 
guests. One of our party started in search of 
his friend, the Government Agent, but in vain ; 
he had gone off in quest of the elephants, 
reported to be coming up fast from the neigh- 
bouring Xorles, or counties. Consequently we 
were left to our own Fesources, After some 
delay, we succeeded in obtaining the use of one 
small room for the ladies ; whilst, for ourselves, 
we sought shelter for the night beneath the 
friendly and capacious roof of one of the Padé 
boats, where we found a hearty welcome from 
a party of young rollicking cotfee-planters. 

Day had not appeared next morning when 
we were afoot; and, having sipped a cup 
of vile half-boiled coffee, we started to explore 
the wonders of the Kraal ; followed, of course, 


by our servants, with sundry tin boxes and a_| 


hamper. 

The neighbourhood in which the Kraal was 
formed, consisted of rugged undulating ground, 
pretty thickly covered with stout jungle. 
Heavy, low forest trees studded the stony land, 
interwoven with thorny brambles, cacti, bam- 


boos, and a species of gigantic creeping plant, | 


called, appropriately, jungle-rope ; for it is 
strong enough to bind the stoutest buffalo that 
ever roared. A number of narrow paths had 
been cut through the jungle leading to the 


Kraal from the village. Through one of these | 


winding, prickly tracks, we bent our slow way, 
seeing little around us save hugely-branched 
trees and thickly-matted underwood. Half-an- 
hour’s walk brought us to a halt. We were 
at the Kraal. I looked around; but, the only 
indications of the industry of man in that wild 
spot, were sundry covered platforms, raised 
amongst the leafy branches of trees, some 
twelve feet from the ground. These places 
contained seats, and were already filling with 
visitors ; we followed the example, and mount- 
ing the rude staircase, obtained a good view 
of what was going on. Before us lay a large 
open space, in extent about an acre, irregular 
in shape and of very uneven surface. A 
few stout trees were standing at intervals 
within it; beside which were to be seen groups 
of natives carrying long white wands, for all 
the world like so many black stewards of 
some public dinner or ball. Around this plot 
of ground grew a wall of dense jungle ; and, on 
looking into this, I perceived that it had 
been made artificially strong by intertwining 
amongst it the supple branches of trees, long 
bamboos, and jungle-rope of enormous thick- 
ness, At first sight, this natural wall did not 
appear to be anything more than ordinary 
jungle ; such as might easily be forced by any 


| fortably enough. 
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ordinary village buffalo. We were, however, 
assured by the native master of the ceremonies, 
the head Corale, that this jungle wall would 
resist the fiercest attacks of the strongest 
Kandian elephant. At one end of the en- 
closure I perceived a narrow opening, partly 
covered with light brambles and branches ot 
trees. This was the entrance to the Kraal ; 
so arranged as to wear a natural appear- 
ance. Beside this carefully concealed gateway 
were hidden a number of active villagers, 
ready prepared with huge trunks of trees and 
jungle-rope ; with which they were to secure 
the passage against any attempts at return, so 
soon as the elephants were trapped. 

The novelty of our situation; the wild 


| Solitude of jungle around us ; the picturesque 
jappearance of the many groups of. natives 


within and about the Kraal ; the stories of 
elephant shooting and trapping, and narrow 
escapes, with sundry references to portly 
baskets and boxes of provisions ; all helped 
to make the day pass away rapidly and com- 
Eveuing, however, brought 
with it a general debate as to what should be 
done ; for there were still no signs of game 
being near ; and few of us desired to spend 
the night in that open spot, unless under a 
strong inducement. The saualen ended by 
an adjournment to the village and the Padé 


| boat, where we slept soundly. 


The following day was spent pretty much 
as had been the first. Some of the visitors 
gave strong signs of impatience ; and towards 


|evening, a few, of worse temper than the rest, 
|declared the whole affair a ae take in, 


and took their departure for Colombo. Just 


| then, intelligence was received, by means of 


scouts, that the elephants, to the number of 


| forty, were in full march towards the Kraal. 


This set us all on the tip-toe-of expectation. 
Every one betook himself to his appointed 
place. Ladies shrank away from the front 
seats, and [ detected one or two of my own sex 
easting anxious glances towards the stairs. 
An equal bustle was visible within the Kraal. 
The head Corale rushed about full of import- 
ance ; the black stewards, with their white 
wands, grouped themselves into parties of 
three or four, at irregular intervals amongst 
the jungle surrounding the open space, and 
especially about the entrance ; but what duty 
was to be performed by these gentry, was 
more than I could divine. It is true (I was 
told by a native chief) that it would devolve 
on them to drive back any of the elephants, 
when caught in the Kraal, in the event of 
their attempting to force the surrounding 
defences. But the idea of these poor creatures 
—some of them mere boys—being of any ser- 
vice, with their little white sticks, appeared 
so insane and altogether ridiculous, that I 
felt I was being hoaxed by the Corale. 

The shades of evening descended, and 
scouts continued to arrive from the “ driving 
party,” with injunctions to hold everything in 
readiness, for the herd were coming on. The 
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few torches that had been left to dispel the 
gloom were put out, or removed from sight. 
The moon had not risen. Every tongue was 
silent, save a few low whispers at intervals. 
Eyes were eagerly strained towards the open- 
ing through which the herd were expected to 
rush. Every ear was on the stretch to catch 
the most remote sounds in that direction. 
One might have fancied, from the death- 
like stillness of the place, that we were there 
awaiting our own fate, instead of the fate of 
elephants. 

We did not wait long in this suspense. 
A distant shouting burst suddenly upon our 
startled ears. It drew rapidly nearer, and 
soon we could distinguish the violent cracking 
and snapping of branches of trees and low 
jungle. Then we heard the quick tramp of 
many ponderous and huge feet. There was 
no doubt but that the animals were close 
upon us; for torches were visible in the 
direction from which they were coming: 
indeed the distant jungle appeared to be 
alive with lights. Every native stood to his | 
arms, such as they were. I could see the 
white wands glimmering about in the black 
forest at our feet: some score or two of rifle- 
barrels, long and ugly-looking instruments, 
of native make, were protruded from various 
points. Several of the ladies of our party 
fainted; and I verily believe that some of 
the males wished inwardly that they were of 
the other sex, to have the privilege of fainting 
But 


and being carried out of reach of danger. 
there was small time for attention, even to 
fainting ladies. Our eyes were fixed upon the 
moving and rapidly approaching lights. They | 
appeared to burn less brightly as they came 
nearer; then some disappeared, and soon the 
whole were extinguished, and all was plunged 


in darkness. Still, on came the furious 
monsters : bamboos crashed ; the thick jungle 
flew about in splinters. A heavy tramping, 
and tearing, and snapping asunder of branches, 
—and there they were safely within the 
Kraal. Then arose a shout, as though the 
clouds and earth were about to meet, or to 
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do something out of the common way. I bent 
forward to catch a peep at the enemy. The 
native body-guard waved their white wands. 
The entrance was barred up ia a twinkling, 
and the torches brought forward to enable us 
to witness the proceedings, when a volley of 
loud uproarious laughter fell upon our ears, 
blended with exclamations of angry disap- 
pointment. All eyes were strained towards 
the clump of trees in the centre of the en- 
closure, where we beheld a dozen or two of 
flaming Chules or torches, waved to and fro 
by some score of half-frantic villagers ; and 
there, as the glare of torchlight burst through 
the dense gloom,we beheld, crouching together, 
in place of forty huge elephants, a knot of 
village buffaloes, panting, and trembling, and 
tossing their heads. A survey of those crea- 
tures told us how the matter stood. There 
had been torches fastened to their horns, and 
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one or two of them had the remains of Chules 
hanging to their tails. There could not be a 
shadow of doubt that the affair had been 
a cruel hoax, and we were not long in ascrib- 
ing the origin of it to the real perpetrators 
—the party of young coffee-planters with 
whom I had slept in the Padé boat. 

The laughter of the evening, however, was 
not yet at anend. The light of innumerable 
Chules, now moving about, discovered to us 
three nervous gentlemen snugly perched high 
among the branches of a tree close by our 
stand, They had made a rush up, in the first 
alarm of the onset ; but, however easy fear 
had made the ascent, they evidently found it 
a somewhat difficult task to descend. All 
eyes were at once fixed upon the unlucky 
climbers, whose struggles to reach the lower 
branches were hailed with roars of furious 
laughter. Elephants, and buffaloes, and 
hoaxers were for the moment forgotten. 
One of them was the District Judge, a some- 
what cumbrous personage; another, was a 
Collector of Customs, and the third, a Com- 
missioner of the Court of Requests, a thin 
wiry fellow with a remarkably red face. 
There they were, kicking, and straining, and 
struggling, in as pretty a fix as any of the 
Civil Service had ever found themselves ; and 
it was not until some bamboos and ropes had 
been handed up to them, that they were able 
to reach the stand, and thence wend their 
way off the scene. 

By the time the Kraal was cleared, the 
night was far advanced, and the moon 
high in the horizon. Advice then reached us 
that the elephants had made a detour from the 
line, and had taken it into their unruly heads 
to treat themselves to a gambol across some 
score or two of acres of prairie land ; where 
they were amusing themselves with a good 
round game, despite the coaxing of a decoy 
consisting of two tame elephants. It was 
clear that nothing would be done on that 
night, and our merry parties betook them- 
selves back to the village. 

Our numbers were evidently on the decline 
next day. The patience of many had been 
exhausted. Towards evening intelligence was 
brought in, that thirty-five elephants, of all 
sizes, were in full march towards us ; and, 
shortly afterwards, the Government Agent of 
the district, and the native chief of the Korle, 
came in “from the driving,” to see that all 
was made ready for the proper reception of 
the jungle visitors. Again all was hurry and 
bustle. Provision-baskets and nervous ladies 
were sent to the rear: wine-bottles were 
placed in reserve, and sundry parting salutes 
were made with packets of sandwiches. Once 
more silence reigned over the Kraal ; torches 
were removed : the guards and watchers were 
doubled, and an extra supply of the little 
white wands brought to the front. 

It was about two hours after dark when we 
heard the first distinct shouts of the drivers, 
who were slowly forcing the elephants towards 
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'| ticular path to their jungle friends. 
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the Kraal ; the two tame ones leading the way, 
and pointing out the advantages of that par- 
Those 


|| sounds seemed to approach us at irregular 


intervals, Sometimes it appeared as though 


|| the animals were not to be moved on any 
| account, and the shouting died away ; again 


| they drew rapidly near ; then paused ; then 


forward, until we fancied we could dis- 


| tinguish the fall of the elephants’ huge feet 


amongst the thick underwood. At last there 


| was no mistake about it; they were close 


upon us. Our anxiety and curiosity became 
intense, The tearing and trampling amongst 
the jungle was deafening. Giant bamboos 


| and branches of trees appeared to be snapped 


any kind. A shot or two was fired in the 
|| rear of the advancing herd, followed by a 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| walking-sticks—in a way, in short, which 


asunder by the on-coming heid, like so many 


made me tremble for the strength of the 
Kraal, and of our own elevated platform. 
But there was little time for reflection of 


trampling of the leading elephant. The moon 
at that moment began to peep over the dis- 
tant range of low hills ; and, by its faint light, | 
I could distinguish the low jungle bending, | 
and giving way on every side, and amongst it 
sundry huge black forms rushing about in 
savage disorder, like mountain masses up- 
heaved by some convulsion of nature. The 
two decoys entered the enclosure at a brisk but 
steady trot, and stationed themselves under the 
clump of trees, without any notice being taken of 
them ; indeed, one of them nodded knowingly 
to the Corale near him, as much as to say, 
“Tt’s all right, old fellow!” On came the 
wild elephants at a thundering pace, tearing 
and bending, and smashing everything before 
them ; trumpeting and roaring at full pitch. 
In another moment they were within the 
boundaries of our fortress. 

Never shall I forget the wild, strange beauty 





of that uproarious moment. The moon was 
now shining sufficiently on the Kraal to light 
up the more open parts of it ; away under the 
deep shade on one side, could be seen a dense, 
moving mass of living creatures ; huge, mis- 
shapen, and infuriated, trembling with rage 
and fatigue. Lighted chules were gleaming 
thickly, like fire-flies, amidst the neighbouring 
jungle. Felled trees and rope barred up the 
narrow way, forming one monster gate ; 
whilst busy groups of villagers, white wands in 
hand, moved to and fro, and watched the furious 
herd, More lights were brought to the front, 
and a blazing fire was kindled outside the 
entrance, which, whilst it served to light up 
the whole of the Kraal, deterred the savage 
strangers from attempting anything in that 
direction. 

It was soon evident that.the prisoners were 
not going to take matters very quietly. Two 
of the stoutest of their number slowly ad- 
vanced and examined the walls, to see 
where an opening might most easily be 


| forced. And now we were not less astonished 
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than delighted at the use made of those tiny 
white wands, which had before served only 
to raise our contempt. Wherever the two 
elephant spies approached the jungle-walls of 
their prison, they were met by one or two 
villagers, who gently waved before them little 
snow-white switches ; and, lo! as if by some 
spell of potent forest magic, the beasts turned 
back, skrinking from contact with the little 
wands. Point after point was thus tried, but 
all in vain ; the snowy magic sticks were thick 
within the jungle, and silently beat back the 
advancing foe. 

While the two scouts were thus engaged on 
their exploring expedition, the tame elephants 
approached the remainder of the herd, and 
walked slowly round them, shaking their 
shaggy ears, and waving high in air their curl- 
ing trunks, as though they would say, “ Move 
at your peril.” One of the captives, a some- 
what juvenile and unsophisticated elephant, 
ventured to move from the side of its maternal 
parent, to take a survey of our stand, when 
tame elephant Number One went up to the 
offender, and sent him back with an enormous 
flea in his ear ; tame elephant Number Two 
bestowing at the same moment a smart tap 
on the skull. 

Busier work was at hand. The scouts, 
evidently disgusted with the result of their 
operations upon the outworks, appeared to be 
preparing for a sortie, and treated with the 
most reckless levity the admonitory taps of 
the elephant policemen; which, however, 
seemed to be far less unpleasant to them 
than a tickle on the snout from one of the 
pigmy white wands. It was plain that ~~ 
intended to carry their object by a coup de 
trunk; but a score of rifles peered forth. The 
ladies shut their eyes, and stopped their ears : 
an elderly gentleman, at my aon) asked, in a 
tremulous whisper, “what the guns were 
for?” The inquiry was replied to by a loud 
trumpeting from one of the pair of rebels, 
—a harsh screaming roar, like the hollow 
sound of a strained railway whistle, very 
much out of repair. We had scarcely time 
to look at the poor brute creating this dis- 
turbance, when we heard the sharp crack of 
a dozen rifles around us—so sharp, indeed, that 
our eyes blinked again. Down tumbled one 
of the monsters, with thick torrents of hot, 
savage blood, pouring from many a wound 
about his head and neck. His companion 
was not so easily disposed of, though badly 
wounded. Lifting his enormous trunk in 
the air, and bellowing forth a scream of de- 
fiance, he made a rush at the jungle-wall. 
The two elephantine policemen, who had 
been narrowly observing his proceedings, 
then cut in between him and the ram- 
parts, and succeeded in turning him from his 
purpose; but only to cause him to renew his 
tierce attack upon another part of the defences, 
He rushed, at full speed, upon the part where 
our stand was erected, screaming and tearing 
up the earth, and lashing his great trunk 
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about him, as a schoolboy would a piece of 
whipcord. I felt alarmed. It seemed as though 
our frail tenement must yield at the first touch 
from the mighty on-coming mass of flesh, bone, 
and muscle. Putten shrieked and fainted by 
the dozen: gentlemen scrambled over each 
other towards the stairs, where a decidedly 
downward tendency was exhibited. I would 
have given a trifle, just then, to have taken 
the seat occupied the day before by the Judge 
or the Collector, high amongst the branches, 
But in much less time than I take to relate 
it, the furious animal, smarting under many 
bullet wounds, had reached the verge of our 
stand, heedless of the cracking of rifles, 
whose leaden messengers flew round his head 
and poured down his shoulders, harmless as 
peas. One last crack, and down the monster 
fell, close at our feet. That shoti was the work 
of. a mere lad, the little son of a Kandian 
Corale; who, coolly biding his time, had fired 
his piece close at the creature’s ear. Leaping 


from his place, the urchin flung aside his| 


long tapering rifle, and drawing forth his 
girdle-knife, severed the elephant’s tail from 
the carcase, as his just trophy. 

These two having been disposed of, and a 


degree of calm restored, the general atten-| 


tion was diwected towards the herd, which 
still remained in their original position. For 
a time fear seemed to hold them motion- 
less; but when the extremity of their danger 
rose before them, a number of the boldest 
made a desperate rush at the entrance, but 
were easily turned back, when the watchers 
stirred up the great guard-fire, whilst, from 
other parts of the Kraal, they were soon 
repelled by an application of white wands, 
In this way a good hour was spent, at the 
end of which time the creatures appeared 
to give up the idea of any further aggres- 
sive proceedings, and remained subdued and 
calm. 

A dangerous task had still to be performed— 
that of securing the best of the herd for taming. 
Half-a-dozen of the most active and skilful of 
the villagers crept slowly and carefully towards 
the frightened group ; each having a long stout 
cord of jungle-rope in his hand, with a run- 
ning noose at one end of it. With stealthy, cat- 
like wa these daring fellows went amongst 
the herd, making some of us tremble for their 
safety. Each of them selected one of the 
largest and strongest of the group, behind 
which they crept; and, having arranged the 
“asso” for action, they applied a finger gently 
to.the right heel of their beast, who feeling the 
touch as though that of some insect, slowly 
raised the leg, shook it, and replaced it on the 
ground. The men, as the legs were lifted, 
placed the running nooses beneath them, so 
that the elephants were quietly trapped, 
unknown to themselves, and with the utmost 
ease. The men now stole rapidly away with 
the ends of the ropes, and immediately made 
them fast to the ends of the nearest trees. 
These ropes, however, were far from being 
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| chain. 
jone on each side of their prisoner, pressing 
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sufficiently strong to hold an elephant who 
might put out his strength. It was therefore 
necessary to secure them still further, but by 
gentle means. The two tame elephants were 
then placed on active service: they were evi- 
dently perfectly at home, and required no 
directions for their work, Walking slowly 
up to the nearest of the six captured animals, 
they began to urge him towards the tree to 
which he was fastened. At first the creature 
was stubborn; but a few taps on his great 
skull, and a mighty push on his carcase, sent 
him a yard or two nearer his destination. As 
he proceeded, the man in charge of the rope 
gathered in the slack of it; and so matters 
went on between this party—a tap, a push, 
and a pull—until at length three of the ele- 
phants were close to the tree. Two other 
villagers then came forward with a stout iron 
The tame animals placed themselves 


him between them so tightly as to prevent 
the’possibility of his moving. In a minute or 
two the great chain was passed several times 
round the hind legs and the trees and, in this 
way the captive. was left; helpless and faint 
with struggling. The other five were simi- 
larly treated. After which our party dis- 


| persed, pretty well tired, and quite prepared 


for bed, 

Early next morning I paid a last visit to 
the Kraal, alone; my friends were fairly 
worn out, The remainder of the elephants 
had been either shot or had ; forced their 
way out in one or two places. The six cap- 
tured animals were quiet—as well they might 
be, after their long fast and incessant struggling. 
Towards the end of that day, a very small 
portion of food was supplied to them, just 
sufficient to keep them alive. In this way 
they were to remain for a week or two, when, 
if found sufficiently reduced in strength and 
temper, they were to be walked about, fastened 
between two tame companions, who assisted 
very effectually in their daily education—not, 
perhaps, in the most gentle and polite manner, 
but still much to the purpose. 

At the end of two or three months, the 
wild and unruly destroying monster of the 


jungle might be seen quietly and submissively 


piling logs of ebony in the Government timber- 
yards, with a purpose-like intelligence little 
short of that of man. 


A CHRISTMAS PIECE. 


Master Pitsy is a dunce. He returned 
from school four days ago, bringing a right 
hand with him that was ink-stained on the 
thumb and two forefingers to the second 
knuckle. By aid of pumice-stone, he has 
almost contrived to rub his little fingers 
white again, since he has been told that he 
must hold a tidy hand out to be shaken by 
aunts, uncles, and friends this Christmas. 
3ruises have faded also from his person, and 
a joyous inn of rest, after six months of jolting 
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on the road to knowledge, is the poor little | Papa might frown; Mamma might fret at the 


dunce’s Christmas. 

It wants an hour to dinner-time on Christ- 
mas-day, and children play about the garden- 
walks, noisy with health, ruddy with constant 
running through the clear cold air. Miss 
Lizzie, a sporting character of nine years old, 
with a fine silken mane of her own, wishes to 
know who will be her horse. “I want some- 
body who’s quick,” says the fast young 
damsel ; I’ll have Tommy Pilby.” Now it will 
be seen that, although Master Pilby, considered 
as a grammarian, was slow, yet was he quick 
and lively when considered as a horse, or, 
generally speaking, as a playfellow. Sub- 
jected now, therefore, to the coercion of a pair 
of packthread reins, and whipped severely 
with a lash of worsted, he is scampering and 
curvetting in an extraordinary manner, with 
Miss Lizzie at his heels, along the carriage- 
drive. Now near the gate, while he is forcing 
a whole Christmas-load of happiness into 
atremendous neigh, he is confronted by a 
guest, no less portentous than his terrible 
head master. Pilby may hesitate, Miss 


Doctor bursts upon her, “ Here’sa big horse !” 
With astonishment does Master Pilby see 
the Doctor yield to the solicitations of the 
little maid, and thrust his arms into the 
noose removed from his own now liberated 
person. But there is a joyousness about the 
face of Dr. Grum which there is no distrust- 





ing, and he gives the little dunce a cheery | 


greeting, as he lumbers off clumsily enough, 
in answer to the “Come up!” of his mistress. 


unprofitable match: but when they see the 
deep joy in their daughter’s eyes, they whisper 
by looks to one another, that, after all, it is 
God’s Christmas-day, and brighten the modest 
face of the poor usher with the affection ot 
their welcome. 

When they will marry, they commit to Him 
who holds love blessed to determine ; but in 
a quiet room apart from all the Christmas 
guests, the maiden tells the usher how two 
months ago she made as many notches in a 
card as there were days till Christmas, and 
tore one off daily when she went to bed, and 
how her heart beat when there came to be 
but four—three—two; and how she prayed 
and feared lest accident might disappoint her 
when there was but one. What the usher 
told the maiden in reply, her heart retains to 
feast upon until there shall return another 
Christmas-day. 

Here is.a grand ball in the country work- 
house, and your Polish balls are nothing 
to it! All the parish schoolboys and school- 


| girls have been botanizing for a whole week, 
Lizzie, with inflamed ambition, shouts as the | 


and the white-washed walls of the schoolroom 
are snperb with holly, and festoons of winter 
foliage and flowers. The meat is to be got 
over; never mind the meat—“ Please, sir, may 
we give three cheers when the pudding comes?” 


| No wonder they can dance ; and what alucky 


thing it is that schoolmaster knows how to 
play the fiddle! The men and women and the 
old crones come in, and Christmas-day, by 


| order of the Board of Guardians, is celebrated 


| by a workhouse ball. 


But Miss Lizzie soon cries out that he is| 2 
very stupid, and advertises to her playfellows | the very children do not go to bed till half- 
that there is a horse to be disposed of. Master | past nine o’clock. 


Pilby answers the advertisement, and joy- 
ously assumes the reins; the Doctor prances ; 


| 


Real negus is served 
out, and the convivialities are so kept up, that 


How is it with the faint-hearted little diners 
in the dingy room, who keep their Christmas- 


Pilby lays about his portly person the in-|dayatthe twenty pound schools where there are 


nocuous whip, and shouts at him impatiently, 
“How slow you are!” The bell sounds 
through the garden, and the dunce and the 
dominie caper together in the direction of 
their Christmas dinner. 

Elsewhere, at the same hour, a door in 
town is knocked at modestly by a young 
man, whose faded suit of black has been put 
on with care and neatly brushed, who has 
evidently laboured at his toilet to produce 
the utmost attainable demonstration of re- 
spectability out of the materials in his 
possession. To-day, if Dr. Grum were pass- 
ing, he would take his usher lovingly by the 
hand; on any other day a friendly, conde- 
scending nod would be the Doctor’s greeting. 
But there is one within this house who has 
been listening this half-hour for that modest 
little knock, and the poor usher knows wel] who 
is opening the door, and who it is that would 
kiss him as heartily as she now does every day, 
though every day were dreary for a thousand 
years, if they could live as long, and betogether. 

But, lest a servant come, they must not 
linger too long in the hall. On any other day 


| 


no vacations? Whoshall peep into the mystery ? 

But at Dr. Trout’s, which is quite another 
sort of place, we know how it is. Dr. Trout 
and Mrs. Trout have thirteen children 
of their own, and a fine flourishing school 
into the bargain. They dine at home on 
Christmas-day, surrounded by old pupils 
and hearty friends. And there are some of 
those old pupils whose race in. the world has 
caused them to become wiser, even in his 
own way, than the simple-hearted Doctor, 
and a great deal wiser in the way of 
what the world calls wisdom. But none 
of those whom he has taught regard him as 
an equal; all look affectionately up. Very 
little can a man be conscious of the worth, for 
good or evil, of his own mind, who does not 
feel something that is very earnest in the 
presence of another, who, whether for good or 
evil, has exerted a large influence upon his 
character. Nothing but good was ever attri- 
buted to -Dr. Trout ; we therefore, his old 
pupils look up to him with reverent affection. 
Perhaps somewhat less Greek and Latin, with 
a little more French, German, and Italian, 











would have been more practically useful in| mas are the folks to feel the Christmas peace ; 
the well-remembered lessons. But, never |and so we need not pity Miss Twit as she sits 
mind what the pupils learnt, if they learnt|at dinner, by the right hand of the hostess, 
only to study and to teach themselves as they | under her eldest pupil’s very busy care. 
grew older. That the old Doctor taught,] Dame Farran gets but twopence a week 
and taught it kindly, too: for that they loved|from the little boys and girls who learn of 
him. What a magnificent speech the young| her what nouns are, and how much is eight 
Barrister is making, who proposes bumpers} times nine. The poor dame cannot see with- 
for a toast! He is a fine young fellow; and, | out her spectacles, and she needs them to see 
whatever tears he may weep, hereafter, for a| her Christmas mutton-chop. A tap at the door 
fee, there is a true tear of Christmas love and | disturbs her while she is turning it over the fire, 
kindliness sparkling about his eyelash, as /|andalittle fellow with “Please,ma’am, mother's 
he proceeds, through a storm of applause, to | love,” produces a plate-full of roast goose. The 
eulogize “our dear old Teacher.” Then the | mutton-chop is put by for to-morrow ; and it 
old Doctor rises to reply; and he must be|had not reached the cupboard, before another 
seized with a demon—the good demon of] Mother’s love” does homage to the-teacher 
Christmas—for he can only look utter bene-|of the children, with an offering of pudding. 
volence, and stammer out, “ God bless you all ! | Then there is a little rain of “Mother’s love” at 
I’m very happy.” two o’clock ; one drop is goose ; two, beef ; and 
Miss Twit sits at the hostess’s right hand, | four, pudding. Dame Farran had resolved tosit 
beside a quieter, but not less friendly board. | at homeand think about a son far out at sea, but 
She is thin, pale, bordering on fifty. There | she could not escape the Christmas hospitality. 
is a sweet smile upon her face; she is inex-| With whom does the French Usher dine? 
pressibly lady-like and quiet; but, in her|or does he sit at home before a sheet of writing 
quietness, one feels a touch of resignation.| paper, and pour love, not upon it—upon the 
She has but one relation, who is rich, and does | mother or the sister vividly presented to his 
not encourage her intimacy. She keeps a/mind? Has he received a Christmas greeting 
school ; and is now dining with the parents | from his distant home, which lies before him 
of her eldest pupil. A very pretty, unaffected,}on thin rustling paper, rustling with his 
clever girl that eldest pupil seems to be ;/| frequent touch, as he reads and re-reads tender 
and she sits by the schoolmistress, lovingly | words, the dew so rarely falling on his soul ? 
watchful of her wants, and forcing all good} Does he sit by the fire after dinner with a 
things upon her plate with child-like as-|portrait in his hand? Does he think of a 
siduity. It is the belief of her pupils} pair of blue eyes that may be bent elsewhere 
that Miss Twit has had some great grief ; and | over a picture of himself, thinking of him as a 
the young ladies, of course, interpret that | something glorious and noble, not the mean, 
into the fact,’ that she has had a lover who|friendless being he is sometimes thought to 
has died—or something of that sort ; but, of| be while following his daily task in England ? 
course, it had to do with love. And if she] We are all teachers, The baby who can 
had a lover ever, the young ladies say, how| only lisp, has truths to teach to an attentive 
wonderfully she must have loved him, because | pupil. We are all teachers, and we are all 
they never hear her speak an unkind word of | taught, or should let ourselves be taught. A 
any one; and she seems to have, in all her| glorious Holiday in the great School of the 
quietness, such energy for being good and| World is Christmas-day, when, though there 
tender, that they suppose he must have died ;| be teaching, still every hard task is thrust 
for nobody able to love as Miss Twit must| into a corner, every birch is locked up ina 
have done, could ever possibly have been | cupboard ; and the one lesson of the day which 
deserted. So the girls think of the school-| we agree not to put from us, and even to fetch 
mistress so tenderly, that it would not cost|down from the shelf and learn afresh, if we 
even a vixen much pains to think, in return,|should chance of late to have forgotten it, is 
tenderly of them. Nor are the parents, gene-| how to make peace on earth ; how to be proud 
rally speaking, less solicitous about the gentle | enough to forgive, and humble enough to con- 
lady, who is so attentive to their girls, Miss | sent to be forgiven. 
Twit, although quiet, will by no means be a} ——————————— 
dummy, when the curtains shall be drawn to- Now Ready, price 2d., 
night, and the lamp lighted, and the parlour AN EXTRA NUMBER 
games begin. She is the great authority on = 
forfeits; she knows more riddles than an HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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